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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


LEWIS  IN  CONTROL 


REICK  BUYS  THE  SUN 


FORMER  MANAGER  OF  HERALD 
ACQUIRES  MAJORITY  OF 
COMPANY’S  STOCK. 


EDITOR  ORGANIZES  LEWIS  PUB 
LISHING  CO.  TO  TAKE  OVER 
THE  MORNING  TELEGRAPH. 


New  Publisher  Will  Dispose  of  Hi#  I 
Interest  in  the  Times  and  Devote 
Himself  to  the  Development  of 
the  Property — E.  P.  Mitchell  Con¬ 
tinues  as  Editor  and  Old  Staff  Will 
be  Retained  Under  New  Owner. 
A  controlling  interest  in  the  Xew 
York  Sun  has  been  purchased  by  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Reick,  who  for  many  years  was 
James  Gordon  Rennett's  right  hand  man 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Herald,  and  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  which  he  was  finan¬ 
cially  interested. 

The  announcement  was  first  published 
on  Saturday  by  the  Xew  York  Tribune, 
which  secured  a  beat  over  all  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  , 

Mr.  Reick  purchased  the  majority- 
stock  from  Mrs.  William  M.  Laffan, 
widow  of  the  late  publisher  of  the  Sun. 
The  Sim  Publishing  Company's  stock 
consists  of  3.jp  shares,  of  which  Mr. 
Reick  now  owns  17C  shares.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  stock  is  held  by  various  es 
tales  and  private  individuals.  Mr.  Laf¬ 
fan  died  Nov.  19,  1909,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
possible  changes  in  the  Sun’s  ownership 

PAID  A  GOOD  PRICE  FOR  STOCK. 

It  was  believed  that  sooner  or  later 
Mrs.  Laffan  would  be  induced  to  part 
with  her  holdings  in  the  company.  Mr. 
Reick,  it  is  understood,  offered  her  a 
very  handsome  price  for  her  interest, 
and  the  offer,  after  considerable  negotia¬ 
tion,  was  accepted. 

The  rumor  that  James  A.  Stillman, 
president  of  the  City  Bank,  is  interested 
with  Mr.  Reick  in  the  purchase  of  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Sun  is  offi¬ 
cially  denied. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  sale 
occupied  six  lines  in  the  Sun  on  Sunday, 
and  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  controlling  iutere.st  in  Tlie  Sun 
Printing  and  Publishing  As.s(H'iation  has 
been  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Will¬ 
iam  M.  I^affan  by  William  C.  Reick,  who 
will  direct  the  proiierty  in  future  as 
president  and  publisher. 

Reorganization  of  the  Sun  Printing 
and  Publishing  Association,  which  prints 
the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  election  of  the 
new  owner,  William  C.  Reick,  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  Edward  P.  Mit¬ 
chell,  who  succeeded  Charles  A.  Dana 
as  editor,  and  had  been  president  of  the 
association  since  William  M.  Laffan’s 
death,  is  now  vice-president,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  S.  Lord,  who  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun  for  twenty-nine  years, 
is  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Reick  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his 
business  life  in  newspaper  work.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  29,  1864, 
and  studied  for  a  while  at  Harvard  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  As 
a  naval  career  did  not  appeal  to  him,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism  as 
the  field  which  was  more  attractive. 

MR.  REICK’S  C.VREER. 

He  began  newspaper  work  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  afterwards  was  connected 
with  the  Newark  Daily  News.  It  was 
while  holding  this  latter  position  that 
he  became  suburban  correspondent  for 
the  Herald.  Mr.  Reick’s  enterprise  in 
getting  news,  and  his  originality  in  put¬ 
ting  it  together,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  sent  for  him,  and 
offered  him  a  position  upon  the  staff. 
Here  he  so  distinguished  himself  that 
Mr.  Bennett  sent  him  to  Paris  and 


Scope  of  the  Popular  Sporting  Daily 
to  be  Enlarged  by  Addition  of  Sev¬ 
eral  New  Features — Mr.  Lewis  in 
Charge  of  the  Property  Since  1903 
— His  Career  as  a  Newspaper  Man. 
William  E.  Lewis,  who  since  190:1  has 
been  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph,  an¬ 
nounced  on  Sunday  that  the  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent,  had  purchased  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  that  publication  from  the 
Morning  Telegraph  Company,  jf  which 
E.  R.  Thomas  was  the  principal  owner. 

Mr.  Lewis  states  that  the  paper  will  be 
continued  along  the  same  lines  that  have 
made  it  the  leading  sporting  a  id  theatri¬ 
cal  daily  of  the  city.  A  number  of  im¬ 
provements  will  be  made,  however, 
which  will  somewhat  extend  its  general 
news  scope. 

The  officers  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company,  which  was  recently  organized, 
are :  President,  W.  E.  Lewis ;  vice- 
president,  William  Barclay  Masterson ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  John  H.  De¬ 
laney. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Cleveland,  O. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  an  early  age.  Finding  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Cleveland  and  later  in 
Kansas  City  uncongenial,  he  gave  it  up 
and  turned  his  attention  to  newspaper 
work.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  News,  the  Chicago  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


PARIS  MODES  PRINTING  BILL. 


London,  where  for  a  time  he  edited  the  ! 
Herald’s  foreign  editions. 

In  1889  Mr.  Reick  was  made  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Herald  in  New  York,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years.  When  the  New  York  Herald 
Company  was  formed,  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  its  affairs, 
under  Mr.  Bennett’s  direction. 

ms  WORK  ox  THE  HERALD. 

Mr.  Reick  showed  unusual  ability  in 
the  administration  of  the  Herald.  He 
gathered  around  him  a  capable  staff  of 
men  and  soon  gave  to  the  paper  a  larger 
news  clientele  than  it  had  enjoyed  for 
some  years.  He  was  frequently  sum¬ 
moned  to  Paris  for  consultation  with 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  the  Herald’s  proprietor 
visited  the  United  States  only  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Reick  resigned  from  the 
Herald  and  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  controlled  by  the  Ochs  brothers. 
He  was  second  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Public 
Ledger  Company,  until  a  few  days  ago 
when  he  sold  his  stock  and  resigned 
from  the  company. 

Mr.  Reick  will  devote  his  entire  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  development  of  the  Sun  prop¬ 
erty.  Whether  or  not  the  Sun  will  move 
uptown  has  not  been  definitely  settled 
by  Mr.  Reick.  It  is  quite  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  paper  will  continue  to  be 
published  from  its  present  location. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  sUN’s  CHAR.ACTER. 

Mr.  Reick  doesn’t  intend  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Sun,  which  occupies 


a  un.que  position  in  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalism.  it  will  continue  to  be  the  high 
class  literary  news  paper  that  it  has  been 
since  the  days  of  Charles  A.  Dana. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  staff  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  retained. 
E.  P.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  the  editor 
for  a  number  of  years,  has,  after  much 
persuasion,  consented  to  remain.  This 
insures  a  continuance  of  the  character¬ 
istic  features  that  have  made  the  Sun 
famous. 

The  New  York  Sun  was  founded  as 
a  penny  paper  in  1833  by  Moses  Y. 
Beach.  Charles  .Y.  Dana  secured  con¬ 
trol  of  the  property  in  1868.  It  was  Mr. 
Dana  who  really  molded  the  Sun  and 
gave  it  that  unique  original  flavor,  which 
has  survived  his  death  and  the  usual 
staff  changes  which  take  place  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office. 

THE  sun’s  unique  POSITION. 

The  Sun  has  always  stood  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  politics.  It  has  been  fear¬ 
less  in  its  criticism  of  public  men.  It 
has  had  a  characteristic  style  of  its  own 
in  the  presentation  of  news,  which  is 
appealing  to  newspaper  men  the  country 
over.  In  fact,  no  New  York  newspaper 
is  more  generally  read  by  newspaper 
men  than  the  Sun.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Sunday  issue  rarely  runs  over 
thirty-six  pages,  it  contains  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  matter  than  many 
of  its  neighbors  with  their  huge  editions 
of  seventy-two  to  108  pages. 


A  Prize  for  Hard  Luck. 

A  unique  prize  offered  to  the  auto- 
mobilists  who  recently  participated  in 
the  Tour  Around  Georgia  was  a  silver 
cup  valued  at  $50,  offered  by  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Ad  Men’s  Club  to  the  one  who  had 
the  toughest  luck  during  the  trip. 


A  new  daily  has  been  launched  at 
Pulaski,  Va.,  called  the  South  West 
Times. 
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SPECIAL’S  NEW  IDEA. 


John  Budd’s  Original  Plan  of  Helping 
Advertisers  with  Carefully  Pre¬ 
pared  Information  About  His 
Papers  and  of  Presenting  Compact 
Arguments  in  the  Trade  Press — 
Scheme  Amply  Justified  by  Results. 
Very  likely  niossh.icks  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  more  afraid  of  a  new 
i<lea  than  of  plague,  pestilence  or  fam¬ 
ine,  would  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
preacluvi  and  consistently  practised  by 
John  Budd,  special  asent.  But  uoIkmK 
can  listen  to  Mr.  Budd  fi>r  live  minutes 
without  a  deep  resi)ect  for  his  >incerity 
and  for  the  thoroughnes.'  of  his  meth¬ 
ods.  He  and  his  carefully  organized 

vtaff  represent  a  goodly  list  of  daily 
newspapers,  and  he  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  St.  Lou's. 

Time-honored  precedent  supports  spe¬ 
cial  agents  in  pushing  the  papers  that 
pay  their  salaries  and  commissions,  and 
in  ignoring  almost  everything  else  in 
print.  Mr.  Budd  takes  another  and 
what  he  and  his  friends  consider  a 
broader  view.  For  several  years  he 
has  carried  on  a  vigorous  missionary 
campaign  to  educate  the  advertiser  to 
the  advantages  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general.  -And  he  has  shown  his 
faith  in  his  idea  by  backing  it  with  hi- 
own  money. 


NOVEL  TR.VPE  T.M'ER  ADS. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  has  put  out 
some  remarkable  advertising,  prepare<l 
by  himself,  in  trade  papers  devoted  to 
advertising  and  publishing.  .\  writer 
on  composition  has  said  that  the  first 
requisite  of  a  good  style  is  to  have 
something  to  say.  Before  Mr.  Budd  be¬ 
gan  his  addresses  to  advertisers  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  for  such  a  service 
as  few  special  agencies  render. 

JtE  HAD  A  NEW  STORV  TO  TELL. 

Meml)ers  of  his  staff  visit  two  or 
three  times  a  year  every  city  in  which 
a  paper  on  his  list  is  published.  There 
they  dig  into  things.  They  turn  the 
advertising  situation  ’round  and  ’round. 


Newspapers  that 
pay  the  Advertiser 

Fort  Wa3me  Sentinel 
Dubuque  Times-Joumal 
Wateiloo  (la.)  Courier 
Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Nevada  City  (Cal.)  Transcript 
Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Tidings 
Jomal  Do  Commercio 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Circulation  100,000  daily 


ALFRED  B.  LUKENS 


New  York  Representative 
Tribune  Building  New  York 


New  ’Phone  Numbers: 

%%lt  MADISON 


Wilberdmg-Hand  Co. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


COl.O.NHL  \V. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  l.ofl 


-tudy  it  from  every  point  of  view,  inside 
and  out.  and  emhody  the  results  of  their 
observations  in  detailed  reports,  copies 
of  which  are  soon  in  the  hands  of  all 
members  of  the  Budd  organization. 

Then,  when  a  .solicitor  visits  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  he  can  tell  him  far  more  than 
the  stereotyped  tale  of  widening  cir¬ 
culation.  "great  gains"  in  local,  classi¬ 
fied  and  foreign  advertising,  “covering 
the  field  like  a  blanket.”  etc.  Mr. 
Budd’s  young  man  i-  e(|uippe<l  with 
ample  and  jirecise  illnmiintin.g  informa¬ 
tion,  which  it  would  he  impossible  for 
the  space  buyer  to  obtain  direct  without 
great  troub'e  and  exiiense.  and  be  might 
not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  How  the 
sale  of  a  given  article  may  most  effec¬ 
tively  be  promoted  in  a  given  territory 
is  the  question  Mr.  Biidd  and  bis  asso¬ 
ciates  answer,  and  they  :  re  preiiared  for 
the  hardest  of  cros--examinations. 

TIMELY  Ill  T.I.ETIX.S  TO  AItVEKTi  SKRS. 

W  henever,  in  the  day-to  day  hislorv 
of  one  of  Mr.  Budd's  papers,  anythinc 
of  general  interest  occurs,  advertisers 
are  promptly  informed  by  means  of 
a  concise  bulletin.  This  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.  \o  conventional 
comment  or  ‘‘hot  air.’’ 

In  his  Xew  York  office,  in  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Building,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Itiidd 
showed  a  reported  for  The  Kditor  and 
I’l  Hi.iSHER  Some  of  the  ads.  he  had 
been  using  in  trade  papers  during  the 
past  year.  Only  one  of  them  contained 
a  list  of  his  pajiers.  In  none  of  them 
were  the  name  and  aildresses  of  the 
John  Budd  Company  conspicuous. 

“My  purpose.’’  ‘aid  Mr.  Budd,  "is  to 
offer  advertisers  expert  a.ssistance  in 
the  way  of  statistics  and  other  matter 
regarding  the  papers  1  represent  and 
the  fields  they  cover.  To  this  end  I 
make  my  copy  impersonal.  W'e  are  not 


15.  H.M.DKM.W, 

SMI.LE  (KY.)  TI.MKS. 


I  looking  for  individual  glory  here,  but 
I  we  want  to  hell)  the  advertiser  get  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  give  him  only  such  ad¬ 
vice  as.  in  our  honest  judgment,  will 
bring  results. 

"lit  a  town  where  I  represent  one  of 
two  or  more  good  papers  I  never  tirge 
the  advertiser  to  use  my  paper  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  I  don’t  believe 
I  you  can  cover  a  big  city  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  territory  with  one  paper,  and  1 
don't  hesitate  to  say  so.  Soaietimes  I 
make  comparisons  between  one  of  my 
‘  papers  and  another,  hut  only  on  the  basis 
jot  demonstrated  recorded  facts" 

'  Mr.  Budd  added  that  he  heartily  ap¬ 
proves  the  movements  among  special 
agents  to  promote  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  docs  not  regard  them  as  in 
any  sense  competing  with  his  own  plans. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  like  to  see 
not  merely  organizations,  hut  individual 
special  agencies  follow  liis  cxamp'c. 

THE  OIESTION  OK  RESULTS. 

"Do  you  trace  results  to  your  plan?’ 
asked  the  reporter. 

'Wes,  hut  not  in  the  w.ay  some  adver¬ 
tisers  might  expect,”  was  the  reply. 
"Our  trade  paper  ads,  arc  not  directly 
productive  of  sales  of  space,  and  I 
never  supposed  they  would  he.  That  is 
not  the  function  of  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  of  newspapers.  But  wc  feel  the 
strong  pull  of  our  advertising  in  an¬ 
other  w,ay  when  we  go  after  contracts. 

"W’e  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
hearing.  Our  men  are  courteously  re- 
'  ceived  by  general  .agents  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  who  listen  to  what  we  have  to 
'  say.  \Ve  don’t  have  to  take  up  their 
time  with  mere  introductory,  prelimin¬ 
ary  talk.  The  pioneer  work  has  been 
:  done,  the  underbrush  has  been  cleared 
i  away.  People  on  whom  we  call  know 
about  us  and  our  work,  and  we  can  get 


right  down  to  a  particular  case  at  once. 
Every  member  of  our  force  knows 
about  all  our  papers  and  about  advertis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  territory  they 
cover,  and  our  ability  to  supply  detailed 
specific  information  is  appreciated.” 

•  Mr.  Budd  has  his  ads.  reprinted  and 
sent  out  with  correspondence.  He  uses 
direct,  simple,  every-day  English,  boils 
down  his  arguments  into  few  words  and 
abstains  from  cuts  and  typographical 
freakishness. 

HONOR  FOR  W.  B.  HALDEMAN. 

Editor  of  Louisville  Times  Likely  to 

Be  Appointed  Adjutant-General. 

Col.  William  B.  Haldenian,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  whose  picture  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  on  this  page,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  journalists  of 
the  South. 

He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  N.  Haldenian,  who  with  Col.  Wat- 
terson  founded  the  Courier-Journal  in 
Louisville.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War 
as  a  confederate  soldier,  and  was  one 
of  the  youngest  men  in  the  Southern 
service.  At  present  he  is  the  major- 
general,  commanding  the  Kentucky  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  Confederate 
V'eterans.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will 
shortly  be  .ippointed  adjutant-general  of 
Kentuckj-  by  Governor  McCreary. 

Col.  Haldeman  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  business  during  his  entire 
life.  He  was  formerly  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Courier-Journal,  and  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Times,  both  papers  being 
owned  by  the  same  estate.  Col.  Halde- 
nian,  with  his  brother,  Bruce  Haldeman, 
who  is  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  and  Col. 
Watterson  are  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

In  addition  to  other  positions  which 
Col.  Haldeman  holds,  he  is  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association,  the  win¬ 
ter  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  in 
Louisville,  December  28  and  29. 

Col.  Haldeman,  who  is  married, 
spends  his  summers  either  abroad  or  in 
the  north,  with  his  family,  and  his  win¬ 
ters  at  Naples,  Florida,  where,  with  his 
brother,  he  owns  a  large  estate  on  which 
is  built  the  town  of  Naples. 

In  manner  he  is  one  of  the  most 
courtly  of  gentlemen  and  finds  special 
happiness  in  helping  a  friend.  .A  ster¬ 
ling  Democrat  he  has  never  aspired  to 
office,  hut  has  been  delighted  to  devote 
his  best  efforts  in  gaining  position  and 
prominence  for  those  whom  he  deems 
worthy  of  such  recognition.  He  has  an 
engaging  personality,  loves  the  good 
things  of  life,  is  a  fine  judge  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  thoroughbred,  and  understands 
bridge  whist  far  better  than  he  plays 
golf. 

Italian  Herald’s  Enterprise. 

The  Christmas  edition  of  L’.Araldo 
Italiano.  of  Xew  York,  consisted  of 
eighty-eight  pages,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  Italian  paper  ever  is¬ 
sued  in  New  York. 


SUPREME  IN 
BOOK  ADVERTISING. 

In  eleven  months  of  1911  The 
New  York  Times  published  318,- 
895  lines  of  Book  advertisements, 
compared  with  220,847  lines  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
a  gain  of  98,048  lines — a  greater 
volume  than  in  any  similar^  period 
and  a  greater  volume  than  any  other 
New  York  morning  or  evening 
newspaper. 


Df.cember  23,  1911. 
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CIRCULATION  VALUES. 


O.  C.  HARN  DISCUSSES  THEM  IN 
THE  23D  STREET  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ADVERTISING  COURSE. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  was  the 
lecturer  in  the  advertising  course  of  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on 
Wednesday,  December  6. 

His  subject,  “Newspaper  and  Maga¬ 
zine  Circulation,”  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  class  the  present  season. 
Mr.  Harn,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
stated  that  the  distribution  of  merchan- 


(EU^ning'liidCiUtdin. 

MILWAUKEE’S  LEADING 
HOME  PAPER 

Hal  the  larreit  HOME  Circalation  of  any 
Mllwankee  Newipaper.  Iti  advertiieri  tall 
ni  they  can  trace  ahiointe,  direct  reiniti. 
Aik  any  of  the  leading  merchanti  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  they  will  tell  yon  “It  li  the 
BEST  paper  in  Milwaukee,  and  we  spend 
more  money  with  them  for  advertiilnf 
than  with  any  other  paper." 

If  yon  only  intend  to  me  “one"  paper 
in  Milwaukee,  the  Evening  Wliconiin  It 
the  one  to  select. 


Rifid  examination  of  circulation  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Adyertisers. 


JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Business  Manstcr 


FOBEICN  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLES  H.  EDDY.  EDDY  &  VIRTUE. 

Metropolitan  Bnildisf  Peoples  Gas  Bnildisf 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


I  disc  was  the  biggest  problem  that  mod- ! 

I  ern  business  had  to  solve. 

Advertising,  he  said,  is  a  phase  of 
business,  not  a  professional  part  of  it. 

I  Many  professional  interests  are  now  be- : 

[  ing  merged  with  those  of  business.  For  I 
I  instance,  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  In-  i 
‘  stitute  of  Technology  is  now  devoting  | 
j  his  technical  skill  and  experience  to  the 
perfection  of  the  product  of  a  paint  j 
I  manufacturing  concern. 

NEED  OF  BUSINESS  SYSTEM. 

If  advertising  is  to  become  an  essential 
part  of  business,  it  must  be  carried  on  in 
a  businesslike  way  and  by  men  with  a 
business  training.  It  is,  of  course,  essen¬ 
tial  to  know  about  copy,  display,  typog-  ! 
j  raphy,  etc.  But  the  advertising  man 
j  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  these  I 
things,  but  he  should  also  understand  the 
I  business  side — the  organization  of  de-  i 
i  partments,  the  selection  of  men  to  con-  j 
I  duct  them,  and  to  map  out  and  carry  on  | 
'  campaigns  in  co-operation  with  the 
;  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Harn  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
buying  of  space  should  be  carried  on  in 
a  more  systematic  and  business-like 
i  manner  than  it  is  at  present  by  many 
!  firms.  Circulation  should  not  be  pur-  ' 
chased  without  knowing  what  is  being 
received  for  the  money  paid.  Mediums 
should  not  be  employed  unless  their 
managers  are  willing  to  furnish  honest, 

I  straight-forward  circulation  statements. 
;To  say  that  the  circulation  of  a  peri- 
i  odical  is  a  certain  number  is  not  very 
I  illuminating.  A  business  man  would 
j  not  think  of  buying  soap  if  told  that  a 
'  lot  would  be  sold  for  $200,  without 
knowing  the  number  of  pieces,  their  size, 

I  and  weight  and  the  quality  of  the  soap. 

I  Most  circulation  figures  are  mislead¬ 
ing  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  publish¬ 
ers  multiply  the  number  of  copies  sold 
by  five,  assuming  that  there  are  five 
readers  to  each  paper.  Some  figure  their 


circulation  by  the  number  of  copies 
printed.  The  fairest  determination  of  i 
a  true  circulation  is  arrived  at  by  de-  ' 
ducting  from  the  number  of  papers  is-  | 
sued,  the  returns  from  the  news-stands,  ■ 
the  complimentary  copies  issued  to  ad-  : 
vertisers,  and  those  sent  out  for  increas- ! 
ing  the  subscription  list.  1 

After  determining  the  number  of 
copies  in  its  circulation,  advertising  men 
should  know  how  it  is  secured.  A  me¬ 
dium  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  may 
be  better  than  one  with  75,000.  Many 
schemes  are  used  to  bolster  up  circula¬ 
tion,  such  as  premiums,  travel  tours  and 
clubbing  arrangements.  As  a  rule,  cir¬ 
culations  acquired  in  these  ways  are  not 
good  markets  for  advertisers.  Those 
who  subscribe  do  so,  not  because  they 
want  the  paper,  but  because  they  want 
to  get  the  premiums.  The  best  test  of 
the  value  of  a  publication’s  circulation 
is  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
newals.  Those  having  a  high  percentage 
are  the  most  profitable  to  use,  because 
that  fact  alone  shows  that  the  periodical 
is  bought  for  its  own  true  worth. 

ANALYZING  CIRCULATIONS. 

When  you  have  found  out  the  size 
of  the  circulation,  and  how  it  has  been 
secured,  you  should  learn  its  compo  • 
sition — who  takes  it,  what  is  its  topo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  what  are  the  vo- 
'  cational  pursuits  of  the  subscribers,  etc. 
j  Knowing  these  facts,  you  can  determine  i 
I  whether  your  copy  is  being  prepared  to ; 
j  appeal  to  the  right  class  of  readers,  and ' 

;  whether  that  class  will  be  interested  in 
I  the  product  you  have  to  advertise.  j 
I  The  advertising  manager  should  in- 1 
j  sist  on  clean  advertising  columns.  A  i 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  j 
!  So  are  advertisements.  False  and  im- 1 
j  probable  statements  should  not  be  per- 1 
1  mitted  in  advertisements.  From  the 
readers’  view  point,  this  is  a  moral  ques- 
I  tion,  but  from  the  advertiser’s  it  is  a 


business  question.  It  is  morally  wrong 
to  publish  false  and  improbable  state¬ 
ments  for  the  advertisers,  and  it  is 
a  misrepresentation  and  a  fraud  upon 
the  readers.  It  is  wrong  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  because,  if  a  reader  is 
once  deceived  by  such  advertisements, 
he  is  not  apt  to  believe  the  others  which 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  paper,  al¬ 
though  the  statements  made  may  be  hon¬ 
est  and  sincere. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harn  stated  that 
it  was  a  source  of  much  gratification 
'  that  advertising  men  promoting  the 
:  principles  he  had  enunciated,  were  re- 
!  ceiving  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  publishers. 

Theo.  Siegel. 


How  the  Big  Stores  of  Philadelphia 
Sell  Things  to  Germans 

It’s  interesting  to  know  that  the  great  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  Wanamaker,  Gimbel  Bros,. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Snellenburg’s  and 
Lit  Bros,  use  over  two  million  lines  a  year 
to  tell  their  merchandise  stories  in  the 

German  Gazette 

The  Leading  German  paper  in  a  city  with 
60.000  German  homes.  This  paper  carries 
the  advertising  of  all  the  progressive 
houses.  The 

Evening  Democrat 
Sonday  Gazette  Weekly  Gazette 

Also  reach  certain  exclusive  fields  and  prove 
their  value  to  the  advertiser.  The  German 
Gazette  stands  second  among  the  morning 
newspapers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of 
display  advertising  printed  in  each  of  the 
morning  newspapers  from  Nov.  1,  1911,  to 
Nov.  SO,  1911: 

First  English  Newspaper..  386,620  Lines 
Second  English  Newspaper.  S28.880  “ 

G.47,ETTE  .  300.606  " 

Fourth  English  Newspaper.  278,193  “ 

Fifth  English  Newspaper...  213.660  " 

Sixth  English  Newspaper..  188,095  “ 

This  does  not  include  Sunday  editions. 

j  The  German  GaMe  Pnbiisluni  Ca. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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December  23,  1911. 


DR.  SHRADY’S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  SURGEON  SAVED  A  MAN’S  LIFE  AND  MISSED 
A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  DINNER  WITH  HIS  FAMILY. 

By  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard. 


Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  New 
York  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  for 
many  years  when  connected  with  daily 
journalism  in  this  city  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  was  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Shrady,  for  many  years  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  surgeons  and  medical  editors  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  soon  after  the 
death  of  General  Grant,  whose  physician 
he  was  during  his  last  illness,  that  I  first 
met  Dr.  Shrady.  I  had  called  to  see 
him  on  a  news  story  and  he  had  invited 
me  into  his  study,  where  he  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  information  I  desired.  From 
that  time  on  1  was  an  occasional  visitor 
at  Dr.  Shrady’s  home  and  as  a  result  of 
the  interviews  I  had  with  him  I  learned 
to  admire  his  many-sided  genius. 

While  it  is  something  unusual  for  a 
busy  physician  of  the  first  rank  to  keep 
alive  his  interest  in  the  highest  forms  of 
literature,  yet  occasionally  one  is  found 
possessing  this  characteristic.  Dr.  Shrady 
was  one  of  the  best  Shakespearean 
scholars  I  ever  met.  His  library  of 
Shakespeareana  was,  1  believe,  one  of 
the  largest  private  collections  in  New 
York.  He  could  repeat  whole  plays  of 
Shakespeare  from  memory.  Oftentimes 
as  we  sat  in  his  study  a  quotation  would 
come  to  his  mind,  and,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  walking  to  and  fro  across  the 
room,  he  would  repeat  it  with  the  art  of 
a  skillful  elocutionist. 

ms  ENTHUSI.\SM. 

Dr.  Shrady’s  enthusiasm  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  well  known  to  all  of  his 
friend.s.  No  night  was  too  dark  and  no 
storm  too  severe  to  keep  him  from  going 
to  the  bedside  of  any  person  who  vitally 
needed  his  services.  In  his  lectures  be¬ 
fore  medical  students,  in  his  talks  at 
various  scientific  gatherings,  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  discussions  of  notable  cases,  he  al¬ 
ways  e.vhibited  a  broad  sympathy  and  a 
keen  professional  interest  in  the  subject 
presented. 

One  day  in  December,  a  few  years  be- 
tore  he  died.  Dr.  Shrady  and  I  fell  to 
discussing  CTiristmas  and  its  influence 
on  human  lives.  The  topic  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  cne  with  him  and  on  this  occasion  he 
talked  with  unusual  freedom  and  spirit. 
He  told  me  of  an  experience  of  his  own 
which  illustrated  as  clearly  as  anything 
could  his  love  and  thoughtfulness  for 
his  fellow-man  in  time  of  trouble.  I  will 
repeat  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me,  with¬ 
out  embellishment; 

THE  niKXEK  e\g.\(;ement. 

“A  few  days  before  Christmas  some 
years  ago,”  he  said,  “Mrs,  Shrady  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  had  invited  several 
friends  to  dine  with  us  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  exacted  from  me  a  promise 
that  I  would  not  allow  professional  du 
tics  to  interfere  with  my  presence  on 
that  occasion.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  set  for  the  dinner  she  reminded  me 
of  my  promise  and  I  laughingly  told  her 
that  I  would  certainly  not  miss  the 
feast. 

“A  snowstorm  set  in  soon  after  lunch¬ 
eon  and  within  an  hour  or  two  a  white 
blanket  was  spread  over  the  dirty  streets 
of  the  city.  Few  patients  engaged  my 
attention  during  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  by  4  o’clock  1  felt  that  my 
day’s  work  was  ended,  and  had  just 
taken  down  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  to 
read  “King  I^ear”  when  my  telephone 
bell  rang.  Picking  up  the  receiver  1  rec- 
o.gnized  the  voice  of  a  physician  I  had 
known  for  some  time.  He  said  he  had 
leen  called  in  on  a  serious  surgical  case 
on  the  lower  East. Side,  and  nad  found 
upon  examination  of  the  patient  that  an 
operation  would  have  to  be  perfoimcd 
immediately  in  order  to  save  the  man’s 


i::c.  He  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task 
himself  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
not  come  and  perform  the  operation  for 
him.  The  urgency  of  the  case  was  such 
that  he  had  appealed  to  me  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  Would  I  come  to  his  aid? 
the  cam.  of  HfMAXITY. 

■‘Fo!  getting  all  about  my  promise  in 
regard  to  the  Christmas  Eve  dinner  I 
told  him  I  would  come  down  immedi¬ 
ately.  1  called  iny  carriage  and  seizing 
a  case  of  instruments  was  soon  on  my 
way  to  the  address  given  me  over  the 
phone  By  this  time  the  snow  on  the 
ground  was  three  inches  deep,  and  al¬ 
though  our  progress  along  the  streets 
and  avenues  was  not  as  rapid  as  usual, 
nevertheless,  within  three-quarters  of  an 
houi  my  carriage  had  crossed  the  Bow¬ 
ery  and  was  making  its  way  through  the 
narrow,  high-tenemented  thoroughfares 
of  the  East  Side.  As  it  was  the  first 
snowstorm  of  the  season  the  streets  I 
were  swarming  with  children  who  were 
enjoying  the  novelty  of  making  snow¬ 
balls  and  sliding  along  the  pavement  on 
improvised  sleds. 

“When  my  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
number  given  me  by  my  friend,  the  phy- 
:'ici:in,  ii  wa-  (luickly  surrounded  by  doz¬ 
ens  of  youngsters  who  gazed  with  con¬ 
siderable  curiosity  upon  my  carriage  and  ; 
pair  as  if  they  expected  Santa  Claus 
himself  to  emerge  with  his  pack  of  gifts 
to  distribute  among  them. 

VISITS  EAST  SIDE  TENE.MENT. 

“Making  my  way  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  dimly  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tenement 
occupied  by  the  patient.  The  rooms  were 
wretchedly  furnished,  but  the  floor  was 
neat  and  clean,  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  indicated  that  at  some  time  the 
family  had  been  used  to  better  quarters. 
Iviy  friend,  the  physician,  awaited  me  in 
tbe  room  in  which  the  patient  was  lying 
on  an  old  lounge,  the  excelsior  from 
which  had  been  pulled  out,  evidently  by 
a  child’s  hands,  through  several  holes  in 
the  cover.  He  briefly  outlined  the  case 
for  my  benefit  and  then  I  examined  the 
patient.  I  found  his  condition  so  criti¬ 
cal  that  I  decided  that  the  operation,  | 
which  was  a  dangerous  one,  must  be  j 
performed  at  once.  The  man,  who  was 
a  street  car  conductor,  had  b.cn  hurt  in 
an  accident  and  had  gone  home  unaided, 
but  w'ithin  twenty-four  hours  his  condi¬ 
tion  became  so  serious  that  the  physician 
was  called. 

OPEKATIXG  r.NDEK  DIFKK  IT.TIE.S. 

“To  perform  the  operation  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  nature  under  the  circumstances  was 
a  task  few  surgeons  would  be  willing  to 
f.ndeit.-'ke.  There  were  no  accommoda¬ 
tions  such  as  are  usually  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  work  of  this  character.  There 
was  nijt  even  a  table  upon  which  the 
man  could  be  placed.  It  was  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  operation  would  have  to  be 
performed  on  that  rickety  old  lounge 
upon  which  he  was  lying.  The  chances 
for  success  were  slim,  but  with  my 
friend’s  assistance  and  such  help  as  the 
weeping  wife  of  the  patient  could  give, 

I  used  the  scalpel  and  other  instruments 
with  all  the  skill  I  could  command.  You 
can  imagine  how  gratified  I  felt  an  hour 
later  to  find  that  the  chances  for  the  pa¬ 
tient's  recovery  were  satisfactory,  as  the 
operation  had  turned  out  far  better  than 
1  had  dared  to  hope  or  expect.  The  j 
grateful  thanks  of  the  poor  woman 
whose  husband  had  come  so  close  to 
tleatli's  dix'r  were  still  ringing  in  my 
ears  as  I  went  down  the  stairway  to  the 
street  and  drove  away. 

“It  was  nearly  8  o’clock  when  I  ar^ 


rived  home.  The  windows  were  ablaze 
with  light,  and  as  the  door  opened  and  I 
felt  the  warm  air  laden  with  the  balsam 
fragrance  of  the  Christmas  decorations 
I  thought  that  home  was  indeed  a  good 
place  to  be  in  on  a  stormy  Christmas 
Eve. 

“No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  hall  than 
Mrs.  Shrady  came  up  to  me  and  in  her 
gentle  way  said: 

“  'How  could  you  be  aw'ay  from  the 
dinner  to-night  after  you  had  promised 
me  So  faithfully  that  you  would  not  al¬ 
low  any  professional  engagements  to  in¬ 
terfere?  VVe  have  missed  you  so  much. 
Things  did  not  seem  as  they  do  when 
you  are  here,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  was  spoiled  for  some  of  the 
children  as  well  as  for  myself.’ 

GKATEFII.  THANKS  liETTKR  THAN  CASH. 

“Then  I  explained  to  her  as  briefly  as 
I  could  the  circumstances  that  had  kept 
me  away,  and  closed  by  saying:  ‘My 
dear,  I  couldn't  be  with  you  because  I 
was  giving  a  man  a  Christmas  present 
which  he  will  never  forget — his  own 
life.’ 

.Several  inontlis  later  a  big,  strapping- 
looking  man  was  ushered  into  my  office. 
1  did  not  recognize  him,  and  when  I  in¬ 


quired  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  said: 
‘Doctor,  you  evidently  do  not  know  me. 
I  am  the  man  whose  life  you  saved  by 
an  operation  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
have  called  to  thank  you  for  the  service 
you  rendered  me  and  to  ask  the  amount 
of  the  bill  that  I  may  pay  it.’ 

“Tears  gathered  in  the  man's  eyes  as 
be  spoke  and  his  gratitude  was  reflected 
from  every  feature  of  his  strong,  rugged 
face. 

‘‘Of  course  I  refused  to  accept  any 
money  from  him,  for  his  deep-felt 
thanks  were  worth  more  to  me  than  any 
fee  he  could  have  paid  me  even  though 
he  possessed  the  wealth  of  a  Rocke¬ 
feller.” 

News  Print  Shipments  Break  Record. 

The  largest  quantity  of  news  print 
paper  on  record  for  a  single  month  was 
shipped  during  October,  110,544  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  to  the  commissioner 
of  corporations  from  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  .Associaton.  Stocks  at 
the  end  of  October  were  43,638  tons, 
against  49,120  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  October  production  was  105,062 
tons,  an  increase  of  7,763  tons  over  Sep¬ 
tember.  Paper  men  are  much  pleased 
over  this  unusual  output. 


THE  INCREASING  INFLUENCE  OF 

The  PhOadelphia  German  Gazette 


Is  demonstrated  by  the  increased  sales 
to  the  German  people  by  the  big  stores 

It’s  interesting  to  know  that  the  great  department  stores  of 
Wanamaker,  Gimbcl  Bros.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Snellen- 
burg’s  and  Lit  Bros,  use  over  two  million  lines  a  year  to  tell 
their  merchandise  stories  in  the 

German  Gazette 

The  Leading  German  paper  in  a  city  with  60,000  German 
homes.  This  paper  carries  the  advertising  of  all  the  progres¬ 
sive  houses.  The 

Evening  Democrat 

Sunday  Gazette  Weekly  Gazette 

Also  reach  certain  exclusive  fields  and  prove  their  value  to  the 
advertiser.  The  German  Gazette  stands  second  among  the 
morning  newspapers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  printed  in  each  of  the  morning  newspapers  from  Nov. 
I,  1911,  to  Nov.  30,  1911 : 

First  English  Newspaper .  386,620  Lines 

Second  English  Newspaper....  328,830  “ 

^GAZETTE .  306,605  “ 

Fourth  English  Newspaper....  278,195  “ 

Fifth  English  Newspaper .  213,660  “ 

Sixth  English  Newspaper .  188,095  “ 

This  does  not  include  Sunday  editions. 

"ilL  GAZETTEi  in  mind 

l  [when]  making  up  your  1912  list  ? 


The  German  Gazette  Publishing  Co. 
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THE  EDITOR  AS  A  PREACHER. 


By  The  Rev.  Jamet  B.  Watson,  D.D. 


In  my  boyhood  days  there  were  still 
a  few  of  the  old  three-decker  pulpits; 
and  there  was  one  in  the  little  Anglican  | 
Church  in  Canada,  which  I  attended. 
But  they  have  almost  completely  disap- 1 
peared  now ;  and  indeed,  pulpits  of  any  | 
kind  are  far  less  conspicuous  in  our 
churches  than  they  used  to  be. 

This  is  because  the  function  of  preach¬ 
ing  is  far  less  prominent  in  the  churches 
to-day  than  in  former  times.  In  fact, 
the  decay  of  preaching  is  one'  of  the 
favorite  themes  of  the  modern  critic  of 
the  Church,  who,  as  often  as  not,  is 
himself  a  chtirclnnan.  It  is  true  there 
are  a  few  great  preachers  in  the  churches 
and  many  who  are  clever  and  able.  But 
preaching  is  no  longer  the  supreme  and 
important  function  that  it  once  was ; 
first,  because  the  churches  are  more  and 
more  learning  to  lay  the  stress  on  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  service  to  men  and  women; 
and,  secondly,  because  other  agencies  | 
have  taken  away  the  function  of  preach¬ 
ing  from  the  churches  and  are  making  I 
more  of  them  than  the  churches  ever  | 
did. 

I'Ul.MT  I.N  EDlTom.M.  S.t.M  Tf  M. 

I  refer  more  especially  to  the  press, 
whether  daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  which 
has  come  to  be  the  most  universal,  the 
most  persuasive  and  the  most  potent 
pulpit  forum  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  that,  among  other  reasons, 
is  why  the  pulpit  is  no  longer  prominent 
in  the  church.  It  has  been  moved  into 
the  editorial  sanctum.  The  editor  is 
practically  the  only  preacher  who  is 
li.stened  to  to-day  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  And  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  tendencies  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  will  continue  to  sway  mankind 
even  more  than  he  does  now,  as  he  be¬ 
comes  more  worthy  to  instruct  and  lead 
his  fellow  men  by  reason  of  his  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  character. 

Now  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  as 
though  church  members,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  clergy,  ought  to  lament  the 
loss  of  this  great  power ;  and,  indeed, 
many  of  tlum  do,  and  sec  in  such  loss 
a  proof  that  the  influence  of  the  church 
is  waning.  Superficially  it  looks  that 
way,  but  superficial  appearances  are 
often  deceptive,  especially  when  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  heart  of  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  thing  as  Christianity. 


thought  that  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
noted  the  popularity  of  the  sophists,  and 
determined  to  steal  their  thunder.  So 
they  began  to  deliver  carefully  prepared 
homilies,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sophists,  full  of  trope  and  metaphor. 


whether  pulpit  or  otherwise,  is  a  great 
power  and  for  the  time  being  can  do 
what  it  will  with  men  and  women.  But 
only  for  the  time  being.  Its  influence 
is  passing,  ephemeral  and  uncertain. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  compared  I 
with  the  function  of  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  which  the  church  has  always  exer¬ 
cised,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  ever  | 
hope  to  regenerate  the  world. 

If  bv  some  miracle — and  believe  me,  I 


THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  WASSON. 


Ur.  Wasson  is  chaplain  of  the  Strangers  Welfare  Fellovyship.  which  is,  first, 
a  uon-sectarinu  religious  ministry  for  sojourners  in  New  York,  and,  second,  a 
bureau  of  welfare,  advice,  introduction  and  moral  guidance  for  any  isolated  fami¬ 
lies  or  individuals.  For  several  years  Dr.  Wasson  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  1904  he  gave  up  newspaper  work  to  become 
an  assistant  of  St.  Thomas’  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  position  he  re¬ 
signed  in  IflOfl.  Bishop  Potter  shortly  afterward  appointed  him  Chaplain  to 
Strangers,  a  new  and  important  clerical  office  in  which  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Dr.  Wasson  is  a  broad  minded,  sympathetic  and  scholarly  clergyman 
-one  of  the  kind  who  inspires  confidence  and  helps  others,  not  because  it  is  a 
duty  but  because  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 


FUNCTION  OF  PREACIIINU. 

From  whom  did  the  church  get  the 
function  of  preaching,  which  up  to  re¬ 
cent  times  has  bulked  so  large  in  our 
ideas  of  Christian  worship?  Why,  from 
the  Greek  sophists,  who  were  declaimers 
and  rhetoricians,  and  very  windy  rhetor¬ 
icians  at  that.  The  late  Dean  Hatch,  of 
Oxford  University,  has  proved  that  very 
conclusively. 

It  was  after  the  Christian  church  came 
in  contact  with  Greek  life  and  Greek 


If  both  volume  and  char¬ 
acter  of  advertising  unite — 
as  they  do  in  the  columns 
of  the  Evening  Mail — is  it 
not  well  for  an  advertiser  to 
use  such  a  medium? 

THE  EVENING  MAIL, 
203  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 


and  delivered  with  great  oratorical  ef¬ 
fect.  And  they  had  their  reward,  for 
the  people  deserted  the  sophists  to  listen 
to  their  rivals. 

It  became  the  fashion  for  idle  seekers 
for  sensation  to  frequent  the  churches 
where  popular  Christian  orators  held 
forth,  and  when  such  a  preacher  as  St. 
John  Chrysostom  made  a  telling  point, 
the  congregation  applauded  the  senti¬ 
ment  wildly  by  clapping  their  hands — 
and  forgot  all  about  it  five  minutes 
afterwards. 

DF.CI.INF.  OF  PULPIT  ORATORY. 

This  is  the  genesis  of  the  pulpit  ora¬ 
tory  whose  loss  to-day  some  of  us  are 
lamenting.  It  is  not  denied  that  oratory. 


it  would  be  a  miracle — every  Christian 
pulpit  in  the  world  were  filled  by  a  pul¬ 
pit  orator,  a  great  preacher,  Christianity 
would  be  the  loser  rather  than  the 
gainer.  For  it  would  result  in  an  undue 
and  harmful  emphasis  being  laid  on 
hearing  rather  than  doing,  and  it  is  only 
by  doing  that  Christianity  can  finally 
make  good.  The  delivery  of  pulpit  homi¬ 
lies  is  no  essential  part  of  Christianity. 

WHAT  THE  EDITOR  DID. 

So  when  the  editor  stole  the  pulpit 
from  the  church  and  set  it  up  in  his 
sanctum  he  relieved  the  church  of  a 
serious  problem  which  it  didn’t  quite 
know  how  to  solve  and  brought  upon 
himself  a  sea  of  troubles  which  has,  at 


times,  all  but  engulfed  him.  The  very 
universality  of  his  commission  is  a 
source  of  weakness  to  him.  The 
preacher  in  the  church  limits  himself  to 
a  few  great  themes,  relating  to  faith  and 
conduct,  and  yet  not  even  the  grace  of 
apostolic  succession  if  he  believes  it,  can 
always  prevent  him  from  being  banal 
and  jejune. 

We  parsons  are  naturally  prone  to 
exalt  preaching,  especially  if  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  good  preachers  ourselves.  But 
no  less  a  judge  of  such  matters  than  the 
.\po.stle  Paul  referred  to  the  ‘‘foolish¬ 
ness  of  preaching”  and  if  we  are  honest 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  that  sort  of 
preaching  has  come  down  to  our  own 
time.  Nor  is  it  found  exclusively  in 
the  Christian  pulpit.  It  sometimes 
emanates  from  the  editorial  sanctum. 

Now,  if  the  Christian  preacher  cannot 
always  handle  wisely  a  few  great 
themes,  as  to  which  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  editor  sometimes  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  since  his  field  of  discussion  in¬ 
cludes  man  in  all  his  relation,  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Not  even  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  w'ould  claim  the  wisdom  and 
omniscience  necessary  to  cover  such  a 
field. 

THE  PREACH EK's  ADVANTAGE. 

Moreover,  the  editor  cannot  always 
"duck”  awkward  (luestions  that  come 
up  for  discussion,  while  the  preacher  gen¬ 
erally  can.  If  my  c.mgregation  is  about 
equally  divided  on  the  question  of,  say, 
prohibition,  and  1  would  therefore 
alienate  half  of  my  people  by  taking 
sides  on  that  Inirning  question,  I  can 
solve  the  problem  by  saying  that  the 
question  is  a  political  one,  in  regard  to 
which  the  pulpit  should  not  speak,  and 
then  1  can  satisfy  both  sides  by  mak 
ing  eloquent  pleas  for  temperance.  Once 
in  a  while  the  editor  can  take  the  same 
course,  hut  even  he  realizes  that  it  is  a 
source  of  weakness  to  him  thus  to  be 
muzz'ed  on  any  great  question ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  popularity  or  income  boldly 
to  say  what  he  thinks ;  so  he  is  generally 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Hardly  a  weak  passes  in  which  some 
newspaper  does  not  make  me  indignant, 
either  because  it  suppresses  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  mu.st  be  the  honest  belief  of  the 
editor  on  some  question,  or  because  it 
misleads  the  public  by  appearing  to  sup¬ 
port  some  view  which  every  thinking 
man  knows  the  editor  cannot  hold. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

But  having  been  for  many  years  in 
journalism  myself,  my  indignation  dies 
away  as  I  begin  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  the  editor.  Certain  superior  persons 
indeed  speak  with  much  virtuous  scorn 
of  the  editor  whose  opinions  are  shaped 
by  the  counting  room,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case.  But  such  critics  forget  that  in 
this  respect  the  editor  is  not  a  sinner 
above  other  men.  The  preacher  who 
carefully  prepares  his  sermons  so  that 
I  they  will  not  offend  certain  moneyed  in- 
(Continued  on  page  23.) 
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FEAST  OF  THE  AD  MEN. 

Representatives  Club  Gives  the  Larg¬ 
est  Attended  Advertising  Men’s 
Dinner  Ever  Held  in  New  York- 
Over  800  Members  and  Guests 
Were  in  Attendance — Minstrel 
Entertainment  Presented. 

The  members  of  the  Representatives 
Club  of  New  York,  have  been  crowing 
all  week  over  the  great  success  of  their 
dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  15  They  have  good 
reason  for  crowing,  because  the  dinner 
was  the  largest  gathering  of  advertising 
men  ever  a.ssembled  in  New  York,  and 
the  minstrel  entertainment  presented  by 
a  group  of  the  members  was  received 
with  special  favor. 

Men  who  have  had  experience  in 
handling  big  dinners,  know  what  a  great 
amount  of  work  is  involved.  It  takes 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months  of  prepa¬ 
ration  to  pull  off  an  affair  of  this  kind 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  creditable  to 
the  promoters  and  satisfactory  to  the 
guests.  Hence  the  members  of  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Club  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  splendid  manner  in  which  their 
dinner  and  entertainment  were  carried 
out  on  Friday  evening. 

GUESTS  FROM  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

The  800  or  more  members  and  guests 
of  the  club  didn’t  all  come  from  New 
York  City.  Delegations  were  present 
from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  even  more  distant  cities.  The  din¬ 


ner  itself  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  entire  crowd,  and  when  the  cigars 
were  at  length  lighted,  everybody  was 
ready  to  listen  to  the  entertainment. 

It  might  be  said  in  passing,  however, 
that  all  through  the  dinner,  popular 
songs  and  ditties  were  sung  by  the  diners 
to  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  stunts  were  given. 

Owen  H.  Fleming,  of  the  People’s 
Magazine,  acted  as  manager  of  the  min¬ 
strel  show,  which  followed  the  dinner. 
Mr.  Fleming  had,  with  commendable 
zeal,  planned  a  unique  entertainment  and 
had  been  indefatigable  in  drilling  the 
members  in  their  parts.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  entitled  "It’s  Now  Our 
Chance.”  Frank  L.  E.  Gauss  was  the 
interlocutor,  and  the  end  men  were 
Charles  C.  Fairchild,  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  Section;  O.  S.  Kimberly,  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ;  William  Z. 
Izor,  of  Uncle  Remus’  Home  Magazine, 
and  Don  M.  Parker,  of  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine. 

SOME  OF  THE  SONGS. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  songs  pro¬ 
voked  considerable  merriment  in  them¬ 
selves.  Here  are  some  of  them : 
"When  the  Frost’s  on  Uncle  Remus  and 
the  Sun  Shines  on  the  Daisy,”  “Pass  the 
Hat  for  Standard  Oil,”  and  "We’re  Go¬ 
ing  Crazy,  Don’t  You  Want  to  go 
.Mong?” 

There  wxre  numerous  hits  presented 
by  the  minstrels  that  provoked  hearty 
laughter. 


One  of  the  end  men  asked  a  question 
“Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  men 
make  good  in  advertising  who  failed  in 
their  chosen  profession?”  a  sally  that 
was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

Each  diner  was  presented  with  a  copy 
of  the  Representatives’  Magazine,  es¬ 
pecially  created  for  the  occasion.  Those 
who  sat  around  the  tables  declared  the 
magazine  was  a  failure,  because  it  con¬ 
tained  only  a  single  page  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

Charles  C.  Fairchild  created  consider¬ 
able  merriment  as  a  special  policeman 
in  a  red  satin  coat,  especially  when  he 
sang  a  touching  ballad,  and  did  a  turkey 
trot. 

CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Newswriters  Union  No.  3,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  S.  J.  MacDon¬ 
ald;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Derby;  finan¬ 
cial  secretary,  D.  D.  Lenihan;  recording 
secretary,  Tom  V.  Nealon;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  John  Ruddy. 

The  Utah  Press  .\ssociation  and  the 
Utah  Development  League  will  hold  a 
joint  session  in  Salt  Lake  City  early 
in  January,  for  the  purpose  of  discus¬ 
sing  the  best  method  of  attracting  the 
home  seekers  to  the  State. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  St. 
Louis  Advertising  Men’s  League,  held 
last  week,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Isaac  H.  Sawyer ; 
first  vice-president,  William  Clendenin; 


second  vice-president,  Allen  W.  Clark ; 
third  vice-president,  Roy  B.  Simpson ; 
secretary-treasurer,  G.  L,  Gold. 

The  Dallas  Press  Club  held  its  an¬ 
nual  ladies’  banquet  on  December  4. 
The  affair  was  a  great  success — over 
150  members  and  guests  being  present. 
An  entertainment  of  unusual  excellence 
was  given  at  the  close  of  the  dinner. 

The  Periodical  Press  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  banquet 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford,  February  2.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  announces  that  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette  have  accepted  invitations  to  be 
present. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Club  and  Eastern 
Michigan  Press  Club  has  been  fixed  for 
January  18  and  19,  at  Detroit. 

A  Two  Page  Laundry  Ad. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  on  December 
17  contained  a  double  truck  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Chalmette  Laundry  of  that 
city.  It  is  probably  the  largest  laun¬ 
dry  adverti.sement  ever  printed  in  the 
South.  'J'he  story  of  the  laundry  is 
told  in  49  chapters— each  chapter  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  two  sticks  of  matter. 
A  picture  of  the  laundry  building  itself 
occupies  the  center  of  the  page.  The 
method  of  presentation  is  appealing. 


10.03% 

of  all  the  advertising  in  eleven  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  for  December  was 
placed  by  The  Frank  Presbrey  Co., 
General  Advertising  Agents,  3  West 
29th  St,  New  York,  zmd  there  are 
over  100  advertising  agencies  recog¬ 
nized  by  these  publications. 


Total  number 
pages  carried 
exclusive  of 
publishers' 
own  matter. 

Pages 
placed  by 
the  Frank 
Presbrey  Co. 

Percentage 
of  total 
advertising 
placed  by 
F.  P.  Co. 

American  . 

91  pages 

II  pages 

.121 

Century  . 

100  “ 

1 1/2  “ 

•II5 

Cosmopolitan  . 

167  " 

I5J4  “ 

•0913 

Everybody’s  . 

130  “ 

iiM  “ 

.0904 

Harper’s  . 

lOI  “ 

9 

.0891 

McClure’s . 

1 16  “ 

I2j4  “ 

.  108 

Munsey’s . 

100  “ 

ioj4  “ 

.  104 

Scribner’s  . 

1 12  “ 

“ 

.141 

Review  of  Reviews . 

164  “ 

I2J4  “ 

.0747 

World’s  Work . 

134  “ 

iiH  “ 

.0886 

Country  Life  in  America . 

186  cols. 

15  cols. 

.0807 

Total  Average . 

lO.OS^r 

The  above  figures  furnish  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  the  service 
rendered  our  clients  is  satisfactory. 

FRANK  PRESBREY  COMPANY 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 

Removing  on  or  about  January  1st  to  new  and  larger  o£Bces 
at  Fourth  Avenue  and  31st  Street 


New  York’s  Population 
Nearly  Half  Foreign 

[NEWS  ITEM.] 

NEW  YORK  A  FOREIGN  CITY. 

Tide  of  Incomers  Has  Overwhelmed 
the  Native  Population. 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Of  the  4,700,88:! 
persons  in  New  York  City,  as  indicated 
by  the  recent  census,  2,741,504  are  native 
born  whites.  This  is  57.5  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  The  foreign  born 
whites,  on  the  other  hand,  number  1,927,- 
720,  or  40.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation. 

Do  You  Know  All  About  The  Germans? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  there  are  a  million  Germans  in  this  city— 200,000 
families  of  sturdy,  home-loving  successful  Germans? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  they  all  read  German  newspapers — that  their 
opinions  are  formed  largely  by  what  they  read  in  their  favorite 
German  paper? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  they  look  to  their  German  paper  for  news  of 
what  to  buy,  and  where  to  buy  it  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  there  is  no  other  way  to  reach  these  200,000 
German  families  so  closely,  so  intimately,  so  confidentially 
as  with  the 

MORGEN-JOURNAL 

NEW  YORK’S  LEADING  GERMAN  NEWSPAPER 

Circulation  greater  than  the  combined  circulations  of  all  other 
German  morning  newspapers  printed  in  New  York. 

Only  New  York  German  newspaper  to  show  advertising  gains  for  each 
consecutive  month  of  1911  compared  with  1910.  In  the  first 
eleven  months  of  this  year,  January  to  November  inclusive,  the 

MORGEN-JOURNAL  -  -  GAINED  101,609  Lines 

New  Yorker  and  Revue  -  -  LOST  129,007  Lines 

Staats-Zeitung  -  -  -  LOST  337,851  Lines 
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IS  THE  GREAT  HOME  PAPER  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  examiner  for  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  has  just  concluded  his  investij^ation 
and  practically  conrirms  The  States'  own  puhlished  report. 

For  October,  1911  — the  last  month  examined — he  reported  a  NET  average  dailv  circulation 
of  28,503. 

For  the  month  of  November,  1911 — the  NET  daily  average  was  29,390. 

Its  carrier  delivery  every  eveninj;  rijrht  into  the  homes  of  New  Orleans  citizens  is  16,646. 
This  is  from  three  to  four  thousand  more  than  the  carrier  delivery  of  any  other  New  Orleans 
paper. 

The  only  New  Orleans  paper  that  publishes  on  its  own  front  pa^e  a  sworn  detailed  statement 
of  its  circulation  every  month. 

For  the  six  months  endinj;  September  30th,  1911,  The  States  carried  160,000  lines  of  local  adver- 
tisinji;  more  than  any  other  New  Orleans  paper. 

The  States  is  on  the  up-jrrade  — November,  1911,  circulation  exceeded  November,  1910,  bv 
7,207  daily. 

The  out-of-town  advertiser  cannot  afford  to  leave  it  out  of  his  list. 

It  is  the  best  result  producer  in  the  South. 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SRECIAL  AGEMCY 

Sole  Agents— Foreign  Advertising 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


KENTUCKY’S  NEW  CLUB. 


Louisville  Newspaper  Men  Organize  a 
Press  Club— Irish  American  In¬ 
dicted  for  Libel  by  Federal  Grand 
Jury — Col.  Watterson  Doing  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  for  Ratification  of 
Arbitration  Treaties — Banquet  at 
the  New  Tyler  a  Notable  Success. 
iSpccxal  Correspondence.) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  18.— Plans  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Louisville 
Press  Club  were  approved  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  other  important  business 
disposed  of  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Seelbach  Hotel.  Charter  membership 
list,  showing  an  enrollment  of  106,  was 
officially  closed.  Future  nominations 
for  membership  will  be  acted  upon  by 
ballot  only. 

The  business  transacted  up  to  the 
time  of  the  incorporation  was  annulled. 
This  included  the  recent  nominations 
for  office  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual 
election  of  officers  in  January.  S.  J. 
Duncan-Clark,  of  the  Herald,  as  acting 
president  of  the  club,  who  was  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  nominating  committee, 
has  announced  the  personnel  of  this 
committee  as  follows: 

Alwin  Seekamp,  Courier-Journal ; 
James  Kellar,  Louisville  Times;  Charles 
H.  Musgrave,  Evening  Post;  C.  W; 
Dudley,  Herald;  Dr.  Fred  Moser,  An- 
zeiger.  ; 

New  quarters  of  the  Louisville  Press 
Club,  which  are  located  in  a  building 
situated  between  two  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  club  homes  in  Louisville — the 
Pendenriis  and  the  Elks’  Retreat — will 
be  available  for  use  early  this  week. 

William  Higgins  and  John  J.  Barry, 
proprietors  of  the  Kentucky  Irish- 
American,  a  weekly  newspaper  devoted 


to  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Kentucky,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Bowling  Green  last  Mon¬ 
day.  It  is  charged  in  the  indictment  that 
the  paper  printed  a  defamatory  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  Daniel  E.  O’Sullivan, 
a  local  attorney,  and  that  the  proprietors 
caused  the  same  to  be  sent  through  the 
mails.  Messrs.  Barry  &  Higgins  exe¬ 
cuted  a  bond  for  their  appearance.  In 
the  alleged  libelous  attack  Mr.  O’Sulli¬ 
van’s  political  fortunes  were  referred  to. 
Grand  juries  previously  holding  sessions 
at  Owensboro  and  Paducah  failed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  alleged  illegal 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  Irish-Am- 
crican. 

Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  now  touring 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  arbitration  treaties  now 
pending  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  is  meeting 
ovations  in  every  city  he  visits.  Word 
has  been  reecived  here  that  the  Colonel 
is  to  be  tendered  a  testimonial  banquet 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  there  December  28.  While  in 
that  city  he  will  lecture  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  banquet  in  honor  of  members  of 
the  Louisville  Press  was  tendered  by 
the  management  of  the  Tyler  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  new  hotel 
which  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  last 
week.  Those  present  included  S.  J. 
Duncan-Clark,  Charles  Hamilton  Mus- 
grove,  Robert  and  John  Rodgers,  Joe 
Heenan,  Tom  Cooke,  Wayncie  King; 
Woodson  Dudley,  Malcolm  Bayley,  A. 
Y.  Aronson,  Robert  Carr  and  Ren 
Washer. 

The  occasion  was  delightfully  infor¬ 
mal  and  the  hits  in  the  speeches  were 
heartily  applauded.  ,  .  < 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

H.wne.sville,  Ala. — The  Haynesville 
Citizen-Examiner  has  been  purchased  by 
Frank  Sunnellee,  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gar¬ 
rett. 

Mankato,  Minn. — The  plant  of  the  Le 
Sueur  Sentinel  has  been  moved  to  Wa- 
terville,  where  a  stock  company  will 
publish  a  Democratic  newspaper  E.  M. 
Lawless  will  be  manager. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — The  Daily  Courier 
has  been  sold  to  E.  A.  h'very,  of  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Vaughn,  N.  Mex. — Dr.  X.  D.  Tobey 
is  the  new  editor  of  La  Voz  Publica  and 
W.  L.  Patterson  is  the  publisher. 

Ogden,  Utah. — The  Morning  Exam¬ 
iner  has  been  purchased  by  J.  U.  Eld- 
redge,  Jr.,  LeRoy  Armstrong,  of  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  and  associates,  from  Mayor 
William  Glasmann. 

Grove,  Okla. — The  Delaware  County 
News  has  been  sold  to  W.  D.  Fuller,  of 
Skiatook. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. — The  Dewey  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Bartlesville  Weekly  Enter¬ 
prise  have  been  united,  under  the  name 
of  the  Washington  County  Sentinel.  S. 
J.  Culver  is  the  editor. 

I'ayette,  Mo. — H.  B.  Burckhartt,  for 
the  last  six  years  editor  of  the  Fayette 
Advertiser,  has  sold  his  interest  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Ridgeway,  of  Kansas  City. 

Frankfort,  la. — Editor  Mahurin  has 
sold  the  News-Messenger  to  Richard  W. 
Shoemaker,  of  Meadow,  S.  D. 

Hinesville,  Ga. — The  Liberty  County 
Herald,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Hinesville  Publishing  Co.,  which  has 
leased  it  to  G.  W.  Cooper. 

.  Ida  Grove,  la.— M.  Mansfield,  who  has 
been  manager  of.  the  Carroll  Times  for 
some  time,  has  purchased  a  half  interest 
in  the  Record-Era  of  this  city. 

.  Decatur,  Ind.i— Messrs.  Thad  Butler 
and  Morton  Stults  have  bought  out  the 


property  of  the  Adams  County  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  published  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Weekly  Journal. 

Marcellus,  Mich. — The  Marcellus 
X’ews,  which  for  more  than  seventeen 
years  has  been  owned  by  A.  E.  Bailey, 
has  been  sold  to  E.  K.  Kane,  of  Lawton. 

Laurel,  Miss. — The  Laurel  Daily 
News,  the  Weekly  Argus,  The  Laurel 
Chronicle  and  the  Jones  County  News 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Printing  Co.,  a  new  corporation 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Daily  Argus  will  be 
continued.  The  Weekly  Argus  and  the 
Chronicle  will  be  known  as  the  Argus- 
Chronicle,  and  the  Jones  County  News 
published  at  Ellsville,  will  be  operated  as 
before. 


WILL  FIGHT  PROHIBITION. 


Newspaper  to  Be  Established  at 
Farmington,  Me.,  for  That  Purpose. 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Farmington,  Me.,  to  fight  pro¬ 
hibition  in  Franklin  County.  A  com¬ 
pany  with  $10,000  capital  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  with  Jacob  Wirth,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  behind  the  plan.  A  $7,000  plant  has 
already  been  purchased,  and  $30,000  will 
be  spent,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  paper 
a  success. 

The  editor  of  the  new  paper  will  be 
Henry  P.  White,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Franklin  Journal,  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Chronicle  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  H.  B.  Brown  will  be 
news  editor,  Clarence  Merrill  will  be 
foreman  and  Frank  W.  Laury  pressman. 
These  arc  all  Farmington  men.  A  Bos¬ 
ton  man  has  been  engaged  as  linotype 
operator. 

The  new  concern  will  be  vigorously 
fought  by  the  existing  papers  in  that 
section  and  the  temperance  elernent. 
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’XMAS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

How  the  National  Pre**  Club  Will 
Entertain  the  Newspaper  Men  of 
the  Capital — Popularity  of  Speaker 
Champ  Clark — The  Congressional 
Recess — Sam  Blythe  Has  Faded 

Fifty  Pounds — Press  Club  Election. 

{Sfecial  Correspondence.) 
Washington,  Dec.  22. — Christmastide 
will  find  plenty  of  good  cheer  for  the 
newspapermen  who  are  in  Washington. 
Most  of  them  have  their  families  here, 
and  as  it  will  be  a  season  of  extreme 
dulness  for  news  there  will  be  little  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  for  family 
gatherings. 

However,  many  of  the  “boys”  are  un¬ 
married  and  are  far  from  home  and 
•family.  For  these  there  will  be  a  haven 
within  the  cosy  precincts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  where  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund  Committee  has  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  season  of  fond  memo¬ 
ries  and  goodfellowship.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  issued  a  general  invitation  to 
everyone  to  gather  around  the  yule 
log  and  drink  a  bumper  to  sweethearts 
and  wives,  to  the  absent,  to  the  Old 
Man  who  signs  the  pay  checks,  to  Santa 
Claus — to,  well,  to  any  one  or  every 
one,  for  they’re  all  jolly  good  fellows 
at  Christmastide  and  there’s  enough 
charity  and  love  and  benevolence  to 
include  the  whole  world. 

The  Christmas  Fund  Committee  of 
the  club.  Consisting  of  .\.  C.  Johnson, 
of  the  I'lenver  Rocky  Mountain  News ; 
Jackson  S.  Klliott,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  .Associated  Press; 
Henry  E.  Eland,  of  the  Wall  Street 
journal ;  Elmer  Murphy,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  Fred  W.  Steckman, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  issued  a 
Christmas  circular  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  are  quoted : 

“.Vt  the  National  Press  Club  the  hail¬ 
ing  of  Yule  Tide  is  a  custom  as  fixed  as 
your  nightly  priKi'eding  of  winding  the 
clock  and  putting  out  the  cat. 

“Hegularly  as  the  joyous  season  conies 
'round,  the  club  nieniliers  roll  in  the  log, 
fill  the  bumjier  to  the  brim  and  proclaim 
the  best  of  cheer.  It  is  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  iMirt  of  the  year.  We  are  all  here 
and  the  club  rooms  fairly  sparkle  with 
good  fellowship. 

“You  can  look  for  the  usual  Christmas 
gatherings  and  events  at  the  club  as  the 
holiday  period  advances. 


A  CLASS  PUBLICATION 

with  a 

QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

This  is  “The  New  Age,”  the  National 
Masonic  Magazine,  owned  and  published 
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December  23,  1911. 


“This  1911  has  been  the  best  year  in 
the  club’s  history.  The  Christmas  Fund 
Committee,  herein  proceeding  on  its  an¬ 
nual  mission,  solicits  a  response  on  your 
part  that  will  enable  it,  with  the  grand 
total,  to  put  the  doings  of  former  Christ¬ 
mases  at  the  National  Press  Club  far, 
fur  back  in  the  storehouse  of  fond 
memory. 

“Christmas  comes  but  once  in  a 
twelfth-month — and  its  here. 

“Beginning  Saturday.  December  23d,  a 
special  luncheon  will  be  provided  in  the 
assembly  room  each  afternoon  at  4.45. 
The  usual  Yule  'Hde  bowl  will  be  set 
forth  on  Chiistmas  afternoon  and  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Don’t  miss  these  holiday 
receptions — they  are  for  you  and  your 
guests.  There  will  be  special  music.” 

PRESS  CLUB  ELECTION. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and 
directors  will  take  place  at  the  Press 
Club  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  27.  The 
polls  will  open  at  10  and  close  at  7. 
There  are  several  amendments  to  the 
constitution  to  be  voted  on.  President 
■Arthur  J.  Dodge,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  has  made  such  a  fine  executive 
that  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  club 
are  anxious  to  see  if  they  can’t  outshine 
him.  There  is  reported  to  be  great 
rivalry  for  the  presidency,  but  as  the 
club  members  are  forbidden  to  gossip 
on  the  outside  about  the  club’s  affairs, 
and  as  there  is  no  way  for  information 
of  this  sort  to  leak  out,  particulars  are 
necessarily  omitted.  A  vice-president, 
secretary,  financial  secretary,  treasurer 
and  four  members  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  are  to  be  elected. 

Speaker  Clark,  having  once  been  a 
newspaper  scribe,  and  his  secretary, 
Wallace  D.  Bass  ford,  having  been  a 
newspap.rman  also,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  atmosphere  around  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  rooms  is  congenial  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  Bassford,  indeed,  is  never 
too  busy  to  stop  and  hand  out  a  story, 
although  it  is  likely  to  be  about  some 
State  that  is  solid  for  Champ  Clark. 
-And  the  Speaker  too  is  as  accessible  as 
one  could  wish.  He’ll  almost  chuck  out 
a  constituent  from  Pike  County,  Mo., 
if  a  chap  wants  an  interview  or  a 
favor. 

SI'E.VKER  FURNISHES  “COOD  COPY.” 

.And  almost  anything  the  Speaker 
says  is  “good  copy,”  for  he  talks  to  the 
point,  has  opinions,  and  doesn’t  care  a 
hang,  sometimes,  who  hears  them.  But 
he  does  say,  occasionally,  after  a  frank 

outburst,  “ - ,  but  you’d  better  not  say 

that.”  Sometimes  a  chap  will  say  “that” 
anyhow ;  but  mostly  the  Speaker  is  not 
quoted  when  he’d  rather  not.  They 
say  that  if  it  depended  on  a  vote  of  the 
House  the  Speaker  could  be  elected 
almost  any  time  to  the  presidency  by  ac 
clamation.  If  it  depended  on  the  Press 
Gallery  he’d  surely  get  a  mighty  fine 
majority.  How  much  of  the  Speaker’s 
popularity  is  due  to  his  diplomatic 
secretary  is  a  matter  that,  perhaps, 
might  better  not  be  discussed. 

The  Congressional  recess  began  the 
21st  inst.  and  will  end  Jan.  3.  It  re¬ 
leased  some  of  the  correspondents,  but 
most  of  them  are  still  in  the  city.  The 
Lorimer  investigating  committee  ad 
journed  Dec.  19  and  will  not  meet  until 
Jan.  8.  J.  B.  Wood,  who  was  covering 
it  specially  for  the  Chicago  News,  left 
for  home  as  soon  as  the  committee 
adjourned.  Also  covering  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  home  office  is  Arthur 
Crawford,  of  the  Record-Herald. 

After  spending  a  year  lecturing  and 
studying  in  England  Mrs.  Clara  B 
Colby,  editor  of  the  Woman’s  Tribune, 
of  this  city,  is  home  again.  She  gave 
a  talk  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
public  library  on  “Woman  and  the 
Destiny  of  Nations.” 

!  E.  M.  Kerr,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
j  Muscogee  (Okla.)  Tim.^s,  who  was  in 
'  Washington  as  a  delegate  to  the  Rivers 


and  Harbors  Congress,  told  an  inter¬ 
viewer  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  editors  of  Oklahoma  were  for 
Champ  Clark  for  President ;  that  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Oklahoma  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  for  Clark,  and  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  his  State  were  for  Taft.  Mr. 
Kerr  was  formerly  a  newspaperman  of 
Ohio  and  a  friend  of  the  late  Senator 
Hanna. 

Robert  W.  Wooley,  formerly  on  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  after  that  a  magazine 
writer,  is  now  a  special  investigator 
for  the  Stanley  steel-probing  committee 
of  the  House. 

L.  C.  Quintero,  of  New  Orleans, 
legal  representative  of  the  United  Eruit 
Company,  was  in  Washington  last  week. 
He  w-as  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Picayune  and  was  reared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  but  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him  for  he  preferred  mak¬ 
ing  money  to  writing  news,  so  he  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer. 

Hugh  Mclsaacs,  who  is  described  by 
his  papers,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  as  a 
“legislative  expert,”  has  become  the 
proud  and  happy  father  of  a  bouncing 
boy.  (N.  B. — They’re  always  bounc¬ 
ing) 

About  four-fifths  of  Samuel  G. 
Blythe,  Esq.,  was  breezily  zephyred 
into  this  village  the  other  day.  His 
acquaintance,  as  he  met  them,  stopped 
him  and  asked  him  what  made  him  look 
so  strange.  “Merely  lost  about  fifty 
pounds,”  he  replied.  Well,  he  looked 
it,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  same 
old  smile;  it’s  not  so  expansive  and  all- 
enveloping,  but  he  declares  that  his 
western  jaunt  did  him  good  and  that 
he’s  feeling  fine— and  then  some. 

H.  C.  Hallam,  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  Springfield  Union  and  other  papers, 
has  been  laid  up  for  a  week  with  a  bad 
cold  and  symptoms  of  malaria. 

Arthur  Willert,  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  made  an  extended  tour 
of  the  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Mexico  last  summer  and  fall  for  his 
paper.  He  tried  to  analyze  conditions 
in  Mexico,  but  he  admits  that  it  was  a 
difficult  task. 

William  E.  Smyth,  once  famous  as 
founder  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  and  al¬ 
ways  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  irri¬ 
gated  farming,  is  in  Washington  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce  for  the  United 
Press,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  political  situation.  He  is  political 
adviser  for  the  Scripps  organization, 
which  is  interested  in  progfiressive  pol¬ 
icies.  Mr.  Smyth  is  founder  of  the 
“Little  Landers”  colony  below  San 
Diego,  and  he  says  that  the  possibility 
of  making  more  than  a  living  on  one 
acre  of  land  has  been  solved  there. 
It  is  to  be  demonstrated  at  the  San 
Diego- Panama-California  Exposition  in 
1915. 


Sphinx  Club  Dinner. 

The  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York  will 
have  as  its  principal  guest  at  its  dinner 
on  January  8  Robert  C.  Ogden,  for 
many  years  a  partner  of  John  Wana- 
maker.  Among  the  other  guests  will  be 
several  members  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  which  he  has  been  con¬ 
nected. 


The  Los  Angeles 
Record  and  the  San 
Diego  Sun  are  the  only 
papers  in  these  two 
cities  which  furnish 
upon  request  sworn  city 
circulation  statements. 
Both  papers  guarantee 
the  largest  city  circula¬ 
tion  in  each  city. 


RALPH  PULITZER,  TRUSTEE. 


Justice  Putnam  to  Resign  in  Favor 
of  Late  Editor’s  Eldest  Son. 

The  New  York  Tribune  on  Friday 
contained  the  second  newspaper  news 
beat  of  the  week — the  announcement 
that  Ralph  Pulitzer  is  to  become  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  World  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  place 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harrington 
Putnam,  who  has  resigned. 

This  announcement  will  be  received 
by  all  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  friends  with 
much  satisfaction.  When  the  will  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  was  read  it  was  found 
that  Ralph’s  name  had  been  omitted  as 
one  of  the  trustees  through  an  over¬ 
sight,  according  to  William  B.  Horn 
blower,  who  drew  up  the  will. 
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JOURNALISTIC  REFORM. 


HOW  IT  MAY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 

THROUGH  THE  ADOPTION 
OF  A  SIMPLE  PLAN. 

By  Frank  Munro. 

“Liberty  of  the  press’’  has  become 
something  of  a  fetish  in  democratic 
countries;  and  yet  vague  and  imperfect 
notions  prevail  as  to  the  scope  and  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  thing  so  reverently 
regarded.  A  good  principle  upheld  in 
semi-ignorance  may  be  better  in  conse¬ 
quences  than  a  bad  principle  maintained 
in  intelligence,  but  there  is  grave  danger 
to  society  in  either  situation. 

While  the  public  is  slowly  awaking  to 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper  of  to-day  is 
primarily  a  commercial  enterprise,  the 
advertising  and  news  columns  (and 
often  the  editorial)  of  which  may  be 
“secured”  by  the  financial  promoter,  or 
politician,  or  quack,  as  the  case  may  be, 
no  popular  concerted  effort  has  been 
made,  no  system  worked  out,  looking 
to  a  correction  of  the  evil  involved. 
Even  in  the  face  of  gross  sensationalism 
the  tradition  of  “sacredness”  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  has  apparently  operated 
to  impair  the  discriminating  power  of 
men  in  general. 

UBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

As  a  rule  one  does  not  reason  that  the 
rights  of  the  press  are  greater  than  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  because  when  an 
institution,  to  paraphrase  the  great 
Declaration,  becomes  subversive  of 
righteous  social  ends  it  is  the  privilege, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  change  it. 

But,  says  the  first  amendment,  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

Now  to  put  a  ban  on  oral  scandal- 
mongering  and  lying  is  not  considered 
unconstitutional,  though  obviously  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  ‘of  speech. 
Likewise  to  prescribe  analogous  and 
more  offensive  acts  on  the  part  of  jour¬ 
nalists  cannot  be  deemed  a  curtailing  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Constitution  pro¬ 
claims  what  it  does  not  mean  literally; 
and  the  various  State  governments  by 
libel  and  slander  laws  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  people  are  rightfully  the 
masters  of  the  press. 

Assuming  that  a  majority  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  decide  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  at  present  enjoyed,  is  work¬ 
ing  in  some  directions  an  evil  to  so¬ 
ciety,  a  scheme  of  journalistic  recon¬ 
struction,  perhaps  involving  only  in  the 
experimental  stage  the  responsible  edi¬ 
torial  manager,  is  called  for.  To  hold  a 
position  of  this  character  certain  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  should  be  required, 
namely : 

NECESSARY  QUAUFICATIONS. 

1.  A  genius  for  apprehending  prin 
ciples — social,  moral,  economic. 

2.  Ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  write 
correctly  and  tersely. 

3.  Moral  character  and  courage. 

4.  A  news  sense. 

These  may  be  contrasted  in  passing 
with  the  “essentials”  or  characteristics 
that  seem  too  often  apparent  in  those 
who  manage  newspapers. 

1.  A  “nose”  for  news  chiefly  of  the 
vulgar  or  (supposedly)  popular  kind. 

2.  Ability  to  “make  good,”  not  primar¬ 
ily  in  an  ethical  or  a  literary  sense,  but 
in  a  financial  one. 

3.  Non-grasp  of  a  broad  and  sound 
economy. 

4.  Absence  of  moral  courage. 

In  reviewing  the  evolution  of  the 
prominent  professions  (other  than  jour¬ 
nalism)  it  is  seen  that  either  through 
original  initiative  or  the  direct  demand 
of  the  people  safeguards  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weal,  more  or  less  effective,  have 
been  provided.  For  example,  a  bar  as¬ 


sociation.  stands  in  some  degree  as 
sponsor  for  the  practising  lawyer;  and 
the  faithless  or  unworthy  advocate  may 
be-  punished  by  disbarment.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  medical,  the  clerical, 
the  pedagogic  and  similar  organizations. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  DEBARRED. 

The  journalistic  profession,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its.  tremendous  power 
for  good  or  ill,  is  practically  unrestricted 
in  its  activities,  even  when  they  are  cor¬ 
rupt.  The  man  who  sees  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  merely  a  chance  to  pander  and 
play  the  showman  for  the  money  there 
is  in  it  or  to  aid  some  selfish  purpose; 
who,  to  use  a  theological  term,  has  not 
been  spiritually  “called,”  and  does  not 
feel  that  the  editing  and  publishing  of 
a  newspaper  is  an  ethical  privilege 
primarily,  and  an  economic  (trade)  op¬ 
portunity  secondarily — should  be  de¬ 
barred  from  the  profession  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Now  since  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  great  body  of  the  press,  profiting 
by  a  bald  commercial  policy,  will  purge 
itself,  or  conform  analogously  to  the 
standards  which  reg;ulate  other  profes¬ 
sions,  it  follows  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  who,  we  are  told,  cannot  be 
fooled  all  the  time,  will  eventually  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  in  the 
effort  to  protect  their  interests. 

The  following  plan  is  suggestive,  the 
adoption  of  which  might  result  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  journalism  on  a 
higher  and  better  plane. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

Legislators  will  some  day  pass  a  law 
requiring  all  nswspaper  managers  to 
take  an  examination  under  some  such 
syllabus  as  that  suggested  above.  The 
board  of  regents  in  journalism,  as  it 
may  be  called,  should  be  representative 
of  the  progressive  citizenship  of  the 
State  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor  on 
nomination  of  various  reputable  organi¬ 
zations.  The  bar,  the  clergy,  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  medical  professions,  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  the  leading  universities,  or¬ 
ganized  and  unorganized  labor,  jour¬ 
nalism  itself— each  body  might  have 
the  privilege  of  naming  a  member  of  the 
new  commission.  Safeguards  against 
possible  injustice  due  to  partisanship, 
could  be  adopted,  although  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  of  such  a  comprehensive 
assembly  of  thoughtful  men  might  well 
be  considered  adequate  and  democrati¬ 
cally  sound. 

If  the  newspaper  manager  failed  to 
pass  the  test,  or  declined  to  undergo  it, 
a  license  would  be  refused.  While  in 
the  exercise  of  the  broadest  liberty,  no 
legal  penalty  could,  perhaps,  be  imposed 
in  such  cases,  the  fact  that  the  editor 
continued  business  without  the  regents’ 
endorsement  would  suggest  to  the  public 
possible  editorial  unreliability.  More¬ 
over,  all  official  advertising.  State  and 
municipal,  would,  of  course,  go  only  to 
the  licensed  publishers,  "rhis  restric¬ 
tion  would  gradually  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  newspaper  head  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  ethical  standard 
demanded  by  the  people. 

EFFECT  ON  RURAL  PRESS. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  a  statutory 
regulation  would  virtually  destroy  the 
rural  press,  which,  in  spite  of  its  short¬ 
comings  is  an  institution  not  easily  to 
be  dispensed  with.  The  more  or  less 
imperfectly  educated  printer-editor  does 
not  always  write  correctly  and  tersely, 
it  will  be  pointed  out,  and  his  news 
sense  is  too  often  lacking;  he  would 
have  to  “beat  it,”  and  there  would  be 
none  to  take  his  place. 

This  apprehension  is  hardly  well 
founded.  What  would  happen,  in  part, 
would  be  a  change  in  personnel.  There 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  decimation  in  the 
number  of  “local”  papers,  but  this  would 
not  be  altogether  an  evil,  and  it  would 


bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  standard  in  the  remaining  edi¬ 
torial  managements. 

As  to  the  contention,  frequently  heard, 
that  the  desideratum  of  newspaper  inde¬ 
pendence  is  only  possible  by  making  the 
business  commercially  profitable,  it  may 
be  observed  contrariwise,  that  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  business  “profitable”  has  re¬ 
sulted  too  often  in  a  shameless  sacrifice 
of  independence.  The  subsidizing  of  the 
press  by  a  political  party  could  be  no 
more  baneful  than,  for  instance,  the 
common  subsidizing  by  a  financial  ma¬ 
nipulator. 

LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

After  all  is  said  and  desired,  one  is 
forced  to  believe  that  the  true  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  press  to  the  body  politic  is 
that  of  supply  and  demand.  If  a  jour¬ 
nal  conforming  to  the  best  standards  is 
not  supported  under  this  natural  law. 
it  ought  to  die,  in  the  irony  of  logic 
and  democracy.  But  the  point  is  here: 
A  duty  ever  rests  on  the  judicious  to 
make  the  people  understand  more  clearly 
than  is  the  case,  that  diversion  from 
what  is  truly  instructive,  healthful  and 
stimulating  in  news  and  literature  to 
that  which  in  large  degree  is  corruptly 
selfish,  misinforming,  fakish  and  coarse, 
is  simply  self-injury,  and,  of  course, 
retards  the  world’s  progress. 


New  Associated  Press  Members. 

The  following  newspapers  have  been 
recently  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.\ssociated  Press: 

Roswell  fN.  M.l  Morning  News. 
Alliance  (O.)  Leader.  Fast  Liverpool 
(O.)  Review,  Iowa  Citv  (Towal  Re¬ 
publican,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  .Advance 
Trinidad  (Colo.)  .Advertiser,  T.akeland 
(Fla.)  Evening  Telegram.  Bozeman 
(Mont.1  Chronicle  and  Newark  (O.) 
.Advocate. 


AGAINST  NEWSPAPER  “MUGS.” 


Paterson  Club  Asks  Local  Papers  to 
Cut  Them  Out. 

Regarding  the  publication  of  pictures 
of  convicted  or  confessed  criminals  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the 
community,  the  Lincoln  Club  ,of  Piter- 
son,  N.  J.,  a  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zation,  has  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  the  local  newspapers 
to  refrain  from  publishing  all  such  pic¬ 
tures. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  matter  it  was 
held  out  that  the  publication  of  pictures 
of  Beattie,  the  wife  murderer,  and  of 
the  McNamaras  is  demoralizing. 

The  Lincoln  Club  members  contend 
that  one  of  the  evils  of  displaying  the 
pictures  of  criminals  in  the  newspapers 
is  that  it  causes  the  weak-minded  to 
think  that  the  easiest  way  to  become  a 
hero  is  to  commit  a  crime. 


CANADIAN  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Dec.  1.'5. — The  British 
and  Colonial  Press  .Association  at  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  January,  lfl12.  will  add  two  men 
to  its  Ottawa  staff,  by  transfer,  to  meet 
the  demands  for  more  service.  They 
are  S.  T.  Galt,  who  has  been  for  two 
years  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  Star’s 
correspondence,  and  John  H.  James, 
formerly  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

E.  P.  Patrick,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  reliable  men  in  the  press  gal¬ 
lery,  will  be  back  on  tbe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  end  when  Parliament  opens. 

George  Pelletier,  of  Le  Devoir,  Mon¬ 
treal,  returned  to  that  city  this  week 
after  several  weeks’  absence  in  covering 
political  assignments  in  Ontario  and  in 
nearby  territory. 


Collin  Armstrong 
Advertising  Company 
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The  business  of  bringing  producer  and 
consumer  together  effectively  and  at 
a  minimum  cost  is  one  of  the  most 
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STCRY  OF  THE  RED  HAT 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  CAREER 
OF  BUFFALO  BILL  RELATED 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

By  Major  John  M.  Burke. 

“This  world  is  not  all  Sunshine, 
i\or  is  it  yet  all  showers: 

Kut  calm  and  storm  alternate. 

As  sun  anionf'  the  llow<‘rs. 

And  while  we  i>luek  the  roses. 

The  thorns  full  oft  we  scan ; 

Still,  let  us  thoujth  they  wound  us. 

He  as  hapity  as  we  can." 
XotwithstandinK  the  universal  yule- 
tide  gladness  eminently  appropriate  to 
this  season  of  the  year  thttse  of  us  who 
have  been  long  separated  from  sweet 
“sixteen”  and  passed  the  meridian  of 
life  are  prone,  on  occasion,  to  revert  in 
memory,  and  rightly,  too,  to  the  vacant 
chairs  of  those  we  have  known,  witli 
whom,  we  have  lived  and  loved,  and  who 
have  now  crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  I  desire  to  re¬ 
fer  to  some  whom  we  all  knew  and  who 
were,  through  their  magnetic  personal¬ 
ity,  living  exponents  of  Christmas  cheer 
and  spirit  that  abounds  in  each  heart. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  Christ 
mastide  with  joyous  festivities  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  one,  and  the  season  is  also  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  for  the  foregathering  of 
family  and  friends  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  song,  and  in  stories  .and  reminis- 
censes.  On  such  occasions,  if  one  has  a 
retentive  memory,  he  becomes  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  fireside  friends  because 
of  his  ability  to  recall  a  wealth  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  other  d.ays  in  a  manner  to  add 
to  the  interest  as  well  as  to  the  gayety 
and  pleasure  of  the  assemblage. 

A  TO.\ST  TO  THE  IIE.MI. 

I  ask  your  readers  when  at  this  year’s 
festive  board  to  lift  their  glasses  and 
drink  a  silent  toast  to  three  brave,  spir¬ 
ited,  genial  and  beloved  men  who  have 
passed  away  since  the  incident  related 
below  occurred  several  Christmases  ago, 
but  who  will  live  in  {he  hearts  of  their 
friends  until  they  too  cross  the  Styx. 
They  were  Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  whose  brave  deeds 
in  the  Indian  and  Civil  wars  are  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  pages  of  our  country’s 
history;  Capt.  Allison  Nailor,  a  typical 
.American  citizen,  and  that  heroic  figure, 
romantic  actor,  lovable  man  and  soldier 
of  fortune,  Kyrle  Bellew. 

Washington  happens  to  be  my  grazing 
ground  at  Christmas  time.  Two  years 
ago,  with  Capt.  Nailor,  I  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  the  retired  veteran,  Gen. 
Carr,  to  learn  some  of  the  details  of  the 
Indian  campaign  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Summer  Springs  in  1869, 
and  scenes  in  which  Messrs.  Cody  and 
Lillie  were  to  reproduce  later  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  in  New  York. 

CENER.M.  C.AKR’S  REMIXISCENCES. 

During  the  interview  Gen.  Carr  re¬ 
lated  to  us  an  incident  in  the  fight  at  El- 


Two  Leading  Papers 
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The  Franklin  Evening  News 

established  over  34  vears,  has  a  sworn  cir¬ 
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ephant  Rock,  in  which  Buffalo  Bill  w'as 
wounded  while  returning  from  pursuit 
of  the  Indians,  because  he  was  taken  for 
a  renegade  Apache  on  account  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  sombrero  and  proverbial 
.\pache  headgear,  which  “looked  like  a 
cardinal’s  little  red  hat.”  I  quote  the 
following  from  the  general’s  description 
of  the  fight : 

few  days  before  Christmas  Gen. 
Sheridan  had  ordered  my  command  to 
take  the  field  and  pursue  the  Dog  Sol¬ 
dier  band  of  Indian  renegades  to  a  fin¬ 
ish.  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  was  my  chief 
scout  in  this  arduous  campaign,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
band  of  Indians,  86  being  found  dead  on 
the  field  in  the  last  battle,  and  in  which 
Scout  Cody  added  to  his  laurels  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  noted  chief  Tall  Bull 

“A  few  days  previous  to  this  engage¬ 
ment  Cody,  with  Lieut.  Babcock’s  ad¬ 
vance  guard,  had  a  sharp  and  hot  en¬ 
gagement,  in  which  they  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  at  Elephant  Rock.  The 
main  command  hastened  to  reinforce 
them.  On  reaching  the  scene  we  found 
the  Indians  in  retreat.  A  figure  wearing 
w'hat  appeared  to  be  a  red  cap  rode 
slowly  up  the  hill.  For  an  instant  it 
puzzled  us,  as  the  man  wore  buckskin 
and  had  long  hair,  but  on  seeing  the 
horse  I  recognized  it  as  Col.  Cody’s 
“Powder  Face”  and  then  knew  that  the 
figure  on  his  back  was  Buffalo  Bill  with¬ 
out  his  broad-brimmed  sombrero. 

RED  WITH  HIS  OWN  BLOOD. 

“On  closer  inspection  I  saw  that  his 
head  was  swathed  in  a  bloody  handker¬ 


chief,  which  served  not  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  bandage,  but  as  a  covering  for 
his  head,  his  hat  having  been  shot  off, 
the  bullet  plowing  his  scalp  badly  for 
about  five  inches.  It  had  ridged  along 
the  bone  and  he  was  bleeding  profusely 
— a  very  “close  call,”  but  a  lucky  one. 
The  advance  guard  bad  been  relieved 
and  the  Indians  severely  punished,  with 
a  loss  on  our  side  of  but  three  killed. 

“Our  greatest  need  was  supplies, 
which  had  been  sidetracked  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  pursuit  of  the  defiant 
foe.  As  the  country  was  infested  with 
Indians,  and  it  was  fifty  miles  to  the 
nearest  supply  point.  Ft.  Kearney,  it  was 
about  as  much  as  a  man’s  life  was 
worth  to  make  the  trip,  .\ftcr  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  duly  discussed.  Col.  Cody 
decided  to  undertake  the  job  himself,  an 
act  that  was  characteristic  of  him,  as  he 
never  shirked  duty  nor  faltered  in  emer- 
gcnc'e*. 

CODY  LE.WES  FOR  FT.  KEARNEY. 

“I  gave  him  the  best  horse  in  the  out¬ 
fit,  and  when  twilight  arrived,  after 
patching  up  his  head  a  little,  Cody  was 
off  to  bring  relief  to  us  at  a  point  north¬ 
west,  about  a  day’s  march.  These  were 
about  as  definite  directions  as  any  scout 
received  in  the  trackless  wastes  of  those 
days.  That  the  officers  and  scouts  could 
find  their  way  showed  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  peculiar  sixth  sense  or  acumen 
born  of  experience.  This  explains  why 
in  the  wide  terrestrial  seas  of  the  great 
plains  they  rarely  ever  missed  connec¬ 
tions. 

“Col.  Cody  made  a  ride  of  fifty  miles 


during  the  night  and  arrived  at  Ft. 
Kearney  at  daylight.  He  had  chased 
and  fought  Indians  all  day,  been  wound¬ 
ed,  and  when,  through  his  rare  frontier 
instinct,  he  reached  us,  he  had  been  al¬ 
most  constantly  in  the  saddle  and  with¬ 
out  sleep  for  forty  hours.” 

Capt.  Nailor  and  I  were  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Gen.  Carr’s  narrative,  as  it  was 
a  new  incident  in  the  career  of  Buffalo 
Bill,  whom  we  had  known  intimately 
for  so  many  years. 

BOX  PARTY  AT  THE  THEATER. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Captain 
Nailor  told  the  story  to  Mrs.  Nailor, 
Mile.  Steger  and  the  Misses  Grady  and 
Haskell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  were 
greatly  impressed.  The  Philadelphia 
guests  had  planned  a  theater  box  party 
for  the  evening  and  an  hour  later  we 
were  all  listening  to  the  recital  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  incident  by  Kyrle  Bellew  in  his  he¬ 
roic  characterization  of  Brigadier  Gir¬ 
ard. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  play  remem¬ 
ber  that  Girard  had  gained  national  fame 
in  the  Peninsula  campaign  and  bad  been 
assigned  to  a  command  that  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Moscow  under  the  shame 
of  defeat.  .•\mong  the  officers  were 
some  who  sneered  at  his  record,  and  one, 
a  noted  duelist,  decided  to  test  his  cour¬ 
age  in  a  battle  of  repartee  and  cynicism 
by  eventually  asking  impertinently,  in 
sarcastic  tones :  “Well,  and  how  did  you 
acquire  the  sobriquet  of  ‘Little  Red 
Hat’?” 

BRIGADIER  GIRARD. 

This  incident  was  presented  in  a 
thrilling  manner  in  the  play.  Bellew, 
as  Brigadier  Girard,  in  appearance  an 
ideal  D’Artagnan,  standing  at  the  left 
of  the  stage,  in  a  fervor  of  dramatic  art 
gave  a  magnificent  description  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  in  which  Napoleon’s  defeat  appeared 
inevitable,  as  every  charge  against  the 
enemy  had  met  with  stubborn  repulse. 
He  told  how  the  Corsican’s  favorite  le¬ 
gions  had  been  beaten  back  until  they 
were  exhausted.  At  this  moment, 
through  the  accidental  concentration  of 
artillery  fire  in  front  of  Girard’s  posi¬ 
tion,  the  latter  saw  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  solid  lines  of  the  enemy,  but 
only  by  breaking  orders  not  to  leave  his 
post. 

In  a  moment  Girard  decided  to  risk 
all.  Shouting'  to  his  men  to  follow,  he 
led  his  soldiers  in  a  brilliant  charge 
through  the  English  and  Spanish  col¬ 
umns,  threw  them  into  confusion,  the 
French  legion  rallied  and  the  victory 
was  won. 

BELLEW ’s  VIVID  IDRTRAYAL. 

In  relating  the  story  as  Girard,  Bellew 
told  how  a  bullet  knocking  off  his  hat 
had  ploughed  along  his  scalp,  causing 
the  wound  to  bleed  profusely.  He  bound 
up  his  head  with  a  white  handkerchief, 
which  soon  became  dyed  a  carmine  hue. 

When  summoned  to  the  Emperor’s 
presence  he  expected  a  reprimand,  but 
instead  received  Napoleon’s  congratula¬ 
tions  and  notice  of  promotion.  Then 
seeing  that  Girard  wore  no  chapeau,  but 
instead  a  blood-stained  handkerchief,  the 
Little  Corporal  gave  him  the  sobriquet 
“The  Little  Red  Hat.” 

Bellew’s  dramatic  recital  of  the  story 
thrilled  everyone  in  our  party  and 
moved  the  ladies  to  tears,  because  Gir¬ 
ard’s  experience  was  only  a  repeti¬ 
tion,  in  some  particulars,  of  the  story  of 
Buffalo  Bill,  to  which  they  had  listened 
a  few  hours  before.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  not  one  of  our  party  will 
ever  forget  the  tales  of  the  two  “Little 
Red  Hats”  we  heard  that  evening. 

If  you  are  a  live  newspaper  or  ad¬ 
vertising  man  and  do  not  read  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  every  week  you 
don’t  know  what  is  going:  on  in  youi 
own  business.  i 
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PRINTING  OUTLOOK. 

Good  Prospect*  for  New  Year — Many 
Ingenious  Devices  for  Cutting 
Down  Costs  and  Otherwise  Pro¬ 
moting  Efficiency — Steel  Furniture 
in  Novel  and  Helpful  Forms — 
Manufacturers  Look  Forward  to  a 
Busy  Time  in  1912. 

Signs  in  the  publishing  and  printing 
industries  are  hn])efu1,  and  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  supplies  for  news¬ 
paper  and  job  plants  look  forward  to 
largely  increased  business  in  I1112.  Old 
equipment  is  on  its  way  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  orders  are  coming  in  briskly 
for  machines  and  furniture  that  save 
time,  space  and  labor,  and  consequently, 
money. 

The  usefulness  of  these  new  devices 
is  so  obvious,  the  manufacturers  say, 
that  there  is  little  trouble  in  introducing 
them,  even  where  proposed  changes  in¬ 
volve  discarding  totally  outfits  that  were 
strictly  up  to  date  half  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

On  his  rounds  among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  printing  material,  a  repo.ter 
for  The  Editor  .\nd  Pcbi-isher  found 
Richard  L.  Weithas,  manager  of  the 
1'.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Companj',  10 
Spruce  street,  immersed  in  correspond¬ 
ence.  but  smiling  and  serene. 

"Conditions  in  the  trade  are  improv¬ 
ing  right  along."  he  said,  “and  the  out¬ 
look  for  1012  is  good,  \^'e  are  getting 
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cause  editors  to  break  out  in  language 
more  forcible  than  pious. 

keystone's  new  f.actory. 

W.  A..  Vitty,  manager  of  the  Keystone 
Type  Foundry,  was  up  to  his  elbows  in 
work  when  the  reporter  called  at  his 
office  at  William  and  Spruce  streets. 
He  spoke  interestingly  of  the  age  of  steel 
in  the  printing  trade,  .\fter  remarking 
the  excellent  condition  of  business  and 
the  sunny  outlook  for  the  coming  year, 
he  said  that  the  call  for  steel  furniture 
for  composing  rooms  was  growing 
louder.  The  Keystone  Foundry  has 
built  a  large  and  well  appointed  fac¬ 
tory  at  Chester,  Pa.,  for  this  branch  of 
its  business  exclusively. 

The  three  great  advantages  of  steel 
cabinets,  makeup  tables,  etc.,  Mr.  Vitty 
said,  is  that  they  are  durable,  safe  and 
sanitary.  This  sort  of  furniture  brings 
down  the  rate  of  insurance,  in  itself  an 
economy  of  special  importance  in  a 
trade  that  must  get  every  item  of  cost 
down  to  rock  bottom. 

Mr.  Vitty  showed  some  new  cabinets 
in  which  everything  is  steel  except  the 
cases,  and  he  said  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  steel,  too.  foreman’s 
desk  with  handy  drawers  for  cuts,  copy, 
etc.,  had  a  line  of  steel  hooks,  which 
were  not  really  hooks,  but  straight 
pieces  of  pointed  steel.  No  delay  in 
giving  out  takes,  no  confusion,  no  line 
of  comps  before  one  hook  waiting  and 
wasting  golden  minutes. 

(Continued  on  t>age  15.) 
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a  lot  of  inquiries  and  requests  for  es¬ 
timates  from  establishments  newly 
founded,  as  well  as  from  older  ones 
that  realize  the  need  of  better  material. 
Take  conditions  in  New  York  City  as 
an  example.  The  printer  pays  a  rent 
of  about  50  cents  a  square  foot  a  year. 
Within  a  short  time  the  cost  of  labor 
has  risen  50  per  cent.  Printers  receive 
on  the  average  $7  a  week  more  than 
they  used  to,  a  direct  increase  in  money 
of  30  per  cent.  Their  working  hours 
have  been  reduced  from  ten  hours  to 
eight,  a  difference  of  20  per  cent. 

ONLY  HOPE  OF  ECONOMY. 

“In  these  circumstances  you  might 
say  that  the  only  hope  of  keeping  costs 
of  production  down  lies  in  better  me¬ 
chanical  facilities.  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  job  printers  are  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  business  efficiency  | 
idea,  and  because  our  company  is  able  ' 
to  help  them,  we  are  getting  many  in¬ 
quiries.  The  New  York  Globe,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  just  installed  a  complete 
new  outfit  in  its  composing,  press  and 
stereotyping  rooms.  Time  is  literally 
money  in  a  printing  office,  and  fractions ! 
of  minutes  saved  make  a  big  difference 
in  the  profits. 

“Forced  to  pay  high  wages  for  a 
short  day’s  work,  and  with  floor  space 
renting  at  figures  not  likely  to  decrease, 
and  fighting  competition  on  every  hand, 
the  printer  welcomes  a  machine  such  as 
we  make  in  one  shape  or  another,  which 
costs  only  $1,000  and  enables  him  to 
dispense  with  a  man.  Steam  drying 
tables,  autoplate  presses,  improved  cabi¬ 
nets,  new  styles  of  makeup  tables  and 


j  a  host  of  other  things  save  that  most 
precious  of  all  commodities,  time. 

'  “Here,  for  instance,  is  an  electric 
,  machine  for  nailing  plates  to  their  bases, 
and  here  is  an  electric  proof  press.” 

WONDERFIT,  PROOF  PRESSES. 

It  was  almost  a  miracle  of  economy 
that  modest  little  press,  as  different 

^  from  the  slow,  cumbrous,  smudgy  proof- 
I  presses  of  day  before  yesterday  as  a  tor- 
i  pedo  boat  from  an  ancient  Spanish 
j  galleon.  It  can  turn  out  2,000  beautiful, 
j  clean  proofs  an  hour  without  turning 
I  a  hair,  Mr.  Weithas  said,  and  it  asked 
I  only  a  little  standing  room  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  floor  space.  Another  style  of 
greased  lightning  proof-press  prints 

from  a  web,  not  from  separate  sheets. 

Mr.  Weithas  showed  a  new  style  of 
cabinet,  a  wonder  of  convenience  and 
compactness,  with  places  for  galleys, 

rules,  tools,  copy,  etc.  That  cabinet 

does  not  have  to  be  particular  where  it 
stands.  The  darkest  corner  of  the  office 
is  good  enough,  for  there  is  an  inge¬ 
nious  system  of  electric  lights,  which 
shine  just  where  they  are  needed,  no¬ 
where  else.  A  man  using  the  top  of  the 
cabinet  pushes  a  button  and  gets  light 
where  he  wants  it.  Another,  coming  for 
type,  pulls  out  the  case  he  needs  and 
presses  a  button.  Light  is  thrown  on 
the  copy  and  on  the  type.  No  groping 
nor  guesswork,  nor  time  lost  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  case  to  and  from  a  window. 

Another  new  wrinkle  is  a  linotype 
bank,  on  which  unused  slugs  are  dropped 
into  a  slot  where  they  can  do  no  mis¬ 
chief.  This  device  goes  far  toward  ob¬ 
viating  those  lamentable  errors  that 


recently  furnished  a  detailed 
statement  to  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  which  showed  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of 

Over  80,000 


Of  this  splendid  circulation 
the  statement  showed  that  over 
65,000  is  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  delivered  fcj)  carriers  or 
agents.  No  wonder  the  TIMES 
is  called  “the  home  paper  of 
St.  Louis.”  No  wonder  it 
carries  the  second  largest  volume 
among  the  St.  Louis  dailies.  No 
wonder  it  is  “the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  the  World.” 
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AMONG  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Library  of  Advertising,  coni-  j 
piled  and  edited  by  A.  P.  Johnson,  ad-  j 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Rec-  j 
ord- Herald,  published  in  six  volumes  ; 
by  the  Cree  Publishing  Company,  Chi-  I 
cago.  ! 

If  our  memory  serves  us  right  this 
is  the  most  pretentious  work  of  the  kind 
on  the  subject  of  advertising  that  has 
ever  been  brought  out  in  the  United 
States.  Individual  authors,  notably  i 
\athaniel  Fowler,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  Tru-  ' 
jnan  A.  DeWeese,  of  Buffalo;  Calkins  ; 
&  Holden,  of  New  York,  and  others,  | 
have  published  ambitious  single  vol-  ! 
umes,  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  pre-  ■ 
sent  in  available  form  such  a  mass  of 
matter  covering  the  entire  field.  ; 

Advertising,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  ; 
is  a  new  art,  and  its  history,  therefore,  ^ 
h  brief.  It  may  be  said  in  all  truth-  , 
fulness  that  it  did  not  engage  the  atten-  I 
tion  of  many  great  minds  on  its  con-  | 
structive  side  until  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  One  reason  for  this  ; 
was  the  contempt  in  which  advertising  | 
men  were  formerly  held.  Before  the 
real  value  of  advertising  was  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  those  engaged  in  its  promotion 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  h'ghtning  rod  agents  and  gold 
brick  men. 

But  those  days  have  gone  by.  Adver-  | 

—  —  —  i 
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has  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  its  readers.  By  pure  news¬ 
paper  value  alone  and  without 
schemes  or  premiums  it  has  built 
up  a  circulation  many  thousands  ^ 

greater  than  any  other  Syracuse  j 

newspaper.  During  November  I 

j 

the  daily  average  was  j 

44,734 
NET  PAID 

I 

Of  course  it  carries  a  greater  1 1 

I 

volume  of  advertising  than  is  ; 

carried  by  any  other  Syracuse  j 
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rising  now  attracts  to  its  ranks  some  of 
the  best -minds  that  modern  civilization 
has  produced.  Its  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
surprise  of  most  thinking  men.  Col¬ 
lege  professors,  scientific  investigators, 
men  of  high  literary  attainment,  shrewd 
business  promoters,  and  even  statesmen, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
m  their  wprk,  have  taken  time  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  study  this  modern  art. 

The  literature  of  modern  advertising 
is  extremely  limited.  All  of  the  books 
ever  published  in  America  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  not  fill  a  medium-sized  book¬ 
case.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  advertising  men  have  been  so  busily 
engaged  in  the  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  few  have  had  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  serious  volumes  on  the  subject. 
We  have  now,  however,  reached  a  point 
where  it  has  become  necessary  that  the 
experiences,  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  been  busy  in  its 
promotion  should  be  put  into  book  form 
for  the  assistance  of  the  young  men 
who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the  subject  and  for  the  general  benefit 
of  all  who  have  to  do  with  advertising. 

The  first  text  book  of  advertising  suit¬ 
able  for  the  needs  of  the  classroom  is 
now  in  process  of  preparation  by  Gerald 
B.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York.  Several 
volumes  on  psychology  and  its  relation 
to  advertising  have  already  made  their 
appearance — the  work  of  Prof.  Walter 
Dill  Scott  having  attracted,  perhaps, 
most  attention.  Books  on  mediums  and 
the  various  kinds  of  advertising  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
great  commercial  centers. 

It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Johnson  to 
compile  and  present  in  the  Library  of 
.\dvertising  the  first  pretentious  and  am- 
jitious  compendium  of  information  on 
the  entire  subject  of  advertising  that  has 
made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
will  fitted  for  his  task.  He  is  not  only 
the  advertising  manager  of  a  great 
newspaper,  but  he  is  a  conscientious 
student  of  advertising  in  all  its  phases. 

In  preparing  the  present  work  Mr. 
Johnson  has  called  to  his  aid  some  of 
the  ablest  advertising  men  in  the  United 
States.  The  list  includes  among  others: 
Truman  A.  DeWeese,  Seth  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Standard  .Advertising;  George  R. 
Horton,  publisher  of  the  Modern  Gro¬ 
cer  ;  M.  C.  Robbins,  manager  of  the  Iron 
Age;  Joseph  A.  Appel,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in 
Philadelphia;  George  H.  Perry,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  the  Siegel 
Cooper  Company,  New  York ;  W.  C. 
Freeman,  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  Col.  W.  C. 


Hunter,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boyces’  publications  in  Chicago; 
Robert  Tinsman,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York; 
E.  H.  Kastor,  of  the  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Son  Advertising  Company,  of  Chicago; 
John  Lee  Mahin,  of  Chicago;  Edward 
R.  Babcox,  advertising  manager  of  Yaw- 
man  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co. ;  Julius  Schneider, 
advertising  manager  of  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Thomas  A.  Bird,  editor  of  the 
Merchants  Record  and  Show  Window, 
Chicago,  and  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tobey  Furniture 
Company. 

The  contents  of  the  six  volumes  is 
arranged  as  follows:  Volume  No.  1 
deals  with  the  “’Fundamental  Principles 
and  Advertising  Mediums;”  volume  No. 
2,  “.Advertising  Different  Lines  of  Busi¬ 
ness,’’  including  mail-order,  financial, 
piano,  men’s  wear,  boots  and  shoes, 
drug,  soap,  stoves  and  ranges,  and  elec¬ 
trical  light  and  power  advertising;, 
volume  No.  3,  “Selling  Advertising  and 
Advertised  Goods,”  “Selling  and  Adver¬ 
tising  .American  Goods  in  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries;”  volume  No.  4  treats  of  “Methods 
of  .Appeal,  Outdoor,  Street-car  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Advertising;”  volume  No.  5 
treats  of  “Department  Store  and  Retail 
.Advertising;”  volume  No.  6  has  to  dO; 
with  “Window  Display  and  Specialty. 
Advertising.”  i 

.As  the  articles  contained  in  these  vol-- 
umes  are  written  by  men  of  experience 
and  recognized  standing  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  they  have  a  practical  value, 
not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
advertising  men  and  advertising  methods 
and  mediums.  The  style  of  the  articles 
is  simple,  direct  and  forcible.  Technical 
expressions  are  avoided  except  when 
necessity  demands  their  use. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  editor,  has  evidently 
endeavored  to  present  in  this  library  the 
best  thought  he  could  command  on  the 
many  phases  of  advertising.  His  success 
has  been  notable  and  the  volumes 
should  become  a  part  of  the  library 
of  every  up-to-date  advertising  man. 
The  volumes  are  bound  in  half  leather, 
are  printed  in  large  type  on  a  high- 
grade  book  paper,  and  are  swarming 
with  reproductions  of  the  best  adver¬ 
tisements  that  have  been  printed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Anyone  who  is  desirous  of 
seeing  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
advertisement  writing  can  find  no  better 
collection  of  specimens  for  stuviy  than 
are  contained  in  these  volumes.  If  the 
articles  themselves  were  valueless  the 
illustrations  alone  would  make  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  .Advertising  worth  all  it  costs 
its  purchaser. 
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HEARST  IN  SOUTHERN  FIELD. 

John  Temple  Graves  Says  He  Will 
Soon  Establish  Paper  There. 

John  Temple  Graves,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  editors  of  W.  R.  Hearst’s  New 
York  American  staff,  while  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  on  December  11,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  News  of  that  city,  stated 
that  Mr.  Hearst  would  establish  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  South  during  the  next  four 
months  or  would  acquire  one  already  or¬ 
ganized. 

Mr.  Graves  stated  positively  that  the 
new  Hearst  newspaper  would  not  be  in 
Birmingham,  that  he  could  not  give  any 
information  as  to  where  it  would  be  lo¬ 
cated. 

LARGER  LINOTYPE  FACTORY. 

When  Completed  the  Company  Will 
Occupy  Nine  Acres  of  Space, 

In  order  to  meet  the  steady  demand 
for  linotypes  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  has  again  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  output  of  its  extensive 
factories  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  about  to  erect  a  nine-story  fire¬ 
proof  structure  as  an  extension  to  the 
large  building  last  erected.  The  new 
building  will  have  a  floor  space  of  about 
57,000  square  feet.  This,  with  various 
minor  extensions  and  improvements,  will 
bring  the  total  floor  space  of  the  lino¬ 
type  factories  to  approximately  nine 
acres. 


TOLEDO 

has  a  population  of 

168,000. 
Approximately 
40,000  home?. 

THE 

TOLEDO 

BLADE 

has  over  40,000  paid 
circulation  daily. 

It  enters  nearly 
every  home  in  its  city 
— is  a  clean  home 
Newspaper  and  car¬ 
ries  more  advertising 
than  any  other  Toledo 
Newspaper. 
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CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS. 

Deal  for  Erection  of  a  14-Story  Ad¬ 
vertising  Building  Closed. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  Dec.  21. — Dr.  Richard  H. 
Gault,  head  of  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
has  been  appointed  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inolo.gy,  published  as  the  official  organ 
of"  the  American  Institute  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Law  and  Criminology,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Gault  has 
been  with  the  Northwestern  University 
only  a  few  years. 

An  informal  luncheon  was  given  by 
the  Press  Club  Tuesday  noon  in  honor 
of  Peer  Stromme,  a  member  who  has 
been  abroad  since  last  May.  He  went 
to  cover  the  coronation  for  a  Dakota 
paper  and  came  back  to  Chicago  through 
Siberia  and  China.  He  was  in  China 
when  the  revolution  began. 

Samuel  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway 


down  State  papers  and  among  them  are 
a  dozen  editors  of  German  papers  who 
have  always  hitherto  held  aloof  from 
any  party  organization.  They  agreed 
on  some  political  plans. 

The  realization  of  a  hope  long  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Chicago  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  possessing  an  attractive  home 
in  which  it  should  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  is  finally  announced. 
The  deal  with  Fred.  F.  Bamheisel, 
whereby  he  is  to  erect  a  14-story  fire¬ 
proof  store  and  office  building  at  119 
to  123  West  Madison  street,  north  front, 
between  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets,  to 
be  known  as  the  Advertising  Building, 
has  been  closed.  The  two  upper  floors 
will  be  occupied  by  the  association  and 
the  remaining  office  space  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertising  agencies,  agents, 
publishers’  representatives  and  firms 
with  allied  interests. 


WHITE  DECLINES  NOMINATION. 


PRINTING  OUTLOOK. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

A  composing  room  with  Keystone 
equipment  throughout,  Mr.  Vitte  ex¬ 
plained,  could  be  so  arranged  that  the 
foreman  could  see  the  heads  of  all 
the  men  from  his  desk  and  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  they  were  doing  some  more 
productive  work  than  talking  politics. 

“We  have  no  trouble  in  proving  to 
a  publisher  that  if  he  will  spend  say 
$6,000  with  us,  we  can  save  him  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,’’  said  Mr.  Vitte. 

The  Keystone  people  are  proud  of 
their  all  iron  self-dumping  metal  truck 
for  linotype  and  other  metals.  The 
weight  is  carried  on  two  large  twelve- 
inch  main  wheels  and  a  double-swivel 
front  caster,  which  makes  rolling  easy 
either  empty  or  loaded  to  its  capacity. 
The  truck  can  be  turned  around  within 
its  own  space  and  is  self-dumping. 
Height,  twenty-five  and  one-half  inches; 
width,  eighteen  inches;  length,  twenty- 
four  inches  at  top.  Finished  in  dark 
green  enamel,  baked  on  the  metal. 

LOOKS  GOOD  TO  MR.  WALDO. 

Mr.  Waldo,  of  the  American  Type¬ 
founders  Company,  would  not  commit 
himself  to  a  forecast,  but  said  that  the 
company’s  business  was  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  The  last  business  year,  ending  with 
August,  showed  a  large  gain  in  New 
York  City  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  first  quarter  following  was  marked 
by  a  decided  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1910.  Mr.  Waldo 
thought  the  advance  due  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  starting  of  new  printing 
shops.  He  had  noticed,  he  said,  that 
after  a  quiet  period  in  the  trade  it 
often  happened  that  men  who  had  been 
laid  off  and  had  saved  a  little  out  of 
their  earnings  started  in  business  on 
their  own  account. 


CHICAGO  HONORS  GILLILAN. 


The  Hooaier  Society  of  Chicago 

Hands  the  Baltimorean  Huge, 
Unsolicited  Bouquets. 

Strickland  Gillilan,  the  humorist,  is 
feeling  frankly  swollen.  He  was  to  be 
near  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
ten-per-plate  banquet  of  the  Indiana  So¬ 
ciety  of  Chicago.  As  he  was  living  in 
Hoosierdom  when  he  wrote  “Finnigan,” 
he  is  claimed  by  the  Hoosiers.  He  was 
persuaded  to  try  to  get  there  before  the 
banquet  was  ended,  anyway,  though  he 
had  to  speak  twenty  miles  from  town 
that  evening. 

Being  in  the  city  through  the  day — 
December  9 — he  was  a  guest  of  George 
Ade  (president  of  the  Indiana  Society 
of  Chicago)  at  a  1  o’clock  luncheon  at 
the  Blackstone.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  company  as  follows  by  Mr.  Ade: 

“The  man  you  now  see  is  trembling 
for  fear  I’m  going  to  say  something 
about  ‘off  agin,  on  agin,’  etc.,  but  I’ll 
fool  him.  I’ll  only  say  that  whenever 
the  Indiana  Society  is  planning  anything 
the  first  question  they  all  ask  is  ‘Where’s 
Gillilan  going  to  be  then?’ 

“Well,  here  he  is.  1  said  we  weren't 
going  to  have  any  speeches  at  this 
luncheon.  I  meant  no  oratory.  But 
what  Gillilan  does  is  so  much  better  than 
oratory  that  I’m  going  to  let  him  say 
whatever  he  pleases.  Maybe  he’ll  tell 
us  a  story.’’ 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  college  presidents,  two  gov¬ 
ernors  and  an  ex-governor  present,  Gil¬ 
lilan  would  have  been  a  horrible  egotist 
not  to  have  felt  complimented  at  being 
the  only  one  permitted  to  speak. 

And  that  night  at  the  banquet  every 
once  in  awhile  Ade  (who  was  toastmas¬ 
ter)  would  call  ’  out  to  the  600  guests : 
“Where  is  Gillilan?’’  and  Wilbur  D. 


Nesbit  would  arise  and  read  a  stanza 
in  the  meter  and  style  of  Sheridan’s 
ride,  chronicling  the  progress  of  Gilli- 
lan’s  suburban  train  in  from  Downer’s 
Grove.  V/hen  at  last  the  Baltimore  ex- 
Hoosier-ex-Buckeye  did  arrive,  the  way 
had  been  paved  for  a  tremendously 
dramatic  entrance. 

CALGARY’S  PUBLICITY  FUND. 

Citizen*  Raise  $100,575  in  Thirty- 
Six  Hours  to  Advertise  City. 

The  business  men  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
in  a  campaign  lasting  thirty-six  hourS, 
raised  $100,575  for  a  publicity  fund, 
every  dollar  of  which  will  be  spent  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  publicity  expert 
in  advertising  Calgary  and  tributary  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Calgary  is  a  concrete  example  of 
what  well-directed  advertising  will  do. 
In  1901  it  had  a  population  of  4,901.  In 
1906  its  population  had  increased  to  11,- 
976,  and  in  1908  to  more  than  20,000. 
Last  year  its  population  exceeded  40,000 
and  this  year  it  claims  60,000  with  prob¬ 
ably  50,000.  That  is  what  advertising 
has  done  for  Calgary.  Admirably  situ¬ 
ated  it  undoubtedly  is;  destined  to  be  a 
great  city,  it  probably  is;  but  it  is  no 
more  admirably  situated,  nor  are  its 
prospects  better,  than  many  American 
cities  that  have  not  made  anything  like 
its  showing. 

The  Lawton  (Okla.)  Star,  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  has  quit  that  place  and 
moved  to  Guthrie. 

Ladies’  World 
History 

In  the  December  number 
of  the  Ladies’  World, 
S.  H.  Moore,  its  founder 
and  for  twenty-five  years 
its  publisher,  tells  bis 
own  story  of  long  and 
successful  struggle. 

This  story  is  of  keen  in¬ 
terest — as  would  be  any 
story  of  big  success  built 
on  a  foundation  of  un¬ 
swerving  integrity  and 
rigid  honesty  of  purpose. 

This  December  Anniver¬ 
sary  number  marks  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter- 
century  of  Ladies’  World 
History.  Mr.  Moore’s 
story  is  the  principal 
feature — from  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  standpoint. 

Read  it ! 

THE 

Ladies’  World 

NEW  YORK 


.\ge  Gazette,  addressed  members  and 
guests  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago 
on  “Two  Governmental  Tendencies  Af¬ 
fecting  Public  Regulation  of  Business,’’ 
at  the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  club, 
held  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  Tuesday. 

Thornton  Smith  has  been  promoted 
by  the  Associated  Press  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  to  the  Cincinnati  office. 

Thirty  editors,  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Democracy  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Illinois,  met  here  on  Saturday. 
They  are  the  publishers  of  important 


An  Advertising 
Record 

The  NEWARK  STAR, 
morning  and  evening,  during  the 
months  of  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1911,  made  the  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  advertising 
over  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year  of 

343,980  Agate  Lines 


GAIN 

Oct.,  1911,  over 
S3ime  month  last 
year,  165,004 
AGATE  LINES. 


GAIN 

Nov.,  1911,  over 
same  month  last 
year,  178,976 
AGATE  LINES. 


The  growth  of  advertising  in 
the  NEWARK  STAR  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tisers  are  convinced  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  sustained  and  profitable 
results,  and  that  the  NEWARK 
STAR  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
.wonderful  growth  of  Newark 
as  a  city  of  progressive  people, 
busy  industries  and  comfortable 
homes. 

This  increase  of  advertising 
in  the  NEWARK  STAR  is 
net  and  not  forced  by  any  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  any  character. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

Fsreifn  Advertiiing  Rcprsisntativei 

Boston  NEW  YORK  Chicago 


Editor  of  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette 

Doesn’t  Want  to  Be  Postmaster 
General. 

(From  the  Emporia  Gasette.) 

“We  have  been  nominated  for  post¬ 
master  general  by  some  of  our  intimate, 
sarcastic  enemies.  We  are  not  a  candi¬ 
date  for  postmaster  general  at  this  time, 
nor  shall  we  be  at  any  time,  etc.,  etc. 
We  should  proudly  but  firmly  decline. 

“What  we  want  and  what  we  shall 
have  is  the  royal  American  privilege  of 
living  and  dying  in  a  country  town, 
running  a  country  newspaper,  saying 
what  we  please  when  we  please,  how  we 
please  and  to  whom  we  please. 

“Compared  with  the  power  and  in- 
rtuence  of  a  good  permanent  country 
newspaper  ‘the  little  brief  authority’  of 
a  measley  old  postmaster  general  in  of¬ 
fice  for  four  years  and  forgotten  for¬ 
ever  is  a  small  and  uninteresting  prop¬ 
osition. 

“We  want  no  job.  We  want  a  good 
living  in  a  good  town,  with  the  chance 
to  grow  old  with  a  lot  of  good  people. 
The  Gazette  is  out  of  debt.  Its  owner 
has  no  political  obligations  out  to  any 
man  on  earth.  Why  should  he  corrode 
his  intestines  yearning  for  an  office 
that  would  only  shorten  his  life. 
Fame  is  about  the  cheapest  tinfoil  that 
a  prize  package  ever  was  wrapped  in. 
Power  is  a  gun  that  kicks.  And  the 
chance  to  do  good  may  be  found  just 
abundantly  in  a  country  printing  office 
as  it  is  in  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  the 
great. 

“To  write  a  book,  to  print  a  news¬ 
paper,  to  help  one’s  friends,  and  to  love 
one’s  family — what  is  better  than  that? 
And  when  the  good  Lord  passes  in  the 
opportunity  now  and  then  to  take  a  club 
and  lend  a  feeble  hand  at  smashing  a 
political  machine  when  it  gets  too  gay — 
what  has  the  postmaster  general’s  office 
in  it  that  should  tempt  a  man  from  these 
realities? 

“This  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things. 

“1  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy 
as  kings. 

“So  g’long  with  your  old  postmaster 
generalship.  We  couldn’t  have  it  if  we 
wanted  it,  and  we  shouldn’t  want  it  if 
we  could  get  it. 

“This  world,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
full  of  good  gravy,  if  you  only  have  the 
bread  to  sop  in  it.” 


New  Stunt  in  Advertising. 

A  small  tailor  in  the  Twin  Cities  has 
a  head  for  advertising.  In  front  of  his 
store  stands  an  oil  barrel  with  the  head 
knocked  in.  The  barrel  is  bright  green, 
and  on  it  in  red  letters  is  painted: 

“Stand  in  my  barrel  while  I  press 
your  suit  for  50  cents.” 
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THE  SEASON’S  GREETING. 

The  best  way  to  begin  this  editorial 
is  by  wishing  ttur  subscribers,  readers 
and  advertisers  ".X  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year!"  While  this  phrase 
trips  easily  oflf  the  point  of  the  pen  and 
will  be  repeated  by  millions  of  people  ' 
on  Monday,  it  means  nothing  unless  j 
there  is  heart  behind  it.  | 

.\  phonograph  or  a  parrot  can  utter  it  | 
a  thousand  times  without  arousing  a  re-  | 
spouse,  except  of  annoyance  at  the  repe-  j 
tition,  in  the  breast  of  any  human  lie- 
ing. 

Hut  when  someone  you  know  warmly 
gra.sps  your  hand  and  looking  earnestly 
into  your  eyes,  says  in  a  tone  that  is 
hearty  and  sincere :  "I  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,”  it 
gives  you  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

While  the  writer  of  these  words  does 
not  probably  know  personalty  a  hundred 
of  tho.se  who  read  these  columns  each 
week,  yet  he  feels  acquainted  with  every¬ 
one.  .\  man  cannot  write  editorials  and 
news  articles  month  after  month,  for 
a  live  body  of  intelligent  journalists  and 
advertising  men  and  women  without  be¬ 
coming  attached  to  them.  Sometimes 
they  send  to  him  words  of  appreciation, 
of  good  cheer,  of  kindly  suggestion,  and 
perhaps  criticism.  Out  of  this  relation¬ 
ship,  there  at  length  develops  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mutual  interest,  and  even  friend¬ 
ship  that  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  editor. 

Therefore,  when  the  winter  holiday- 
season  comes  around  and  our  hearts  re¬ 
spond  to  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  | 
will  that  usually  prevails,  we  are  sin¬ 
cere  in  wishing  our  family  of  readers 
“A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year!’’  It  is  a  greeting  that  carries  with 
It  good  fellowship,  an  earnest  wish  for 
your  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  the 
hope  of  better  things  to  come  in  the 
new  year  aliout  to  daw-n. 


THE  OLD  SUN  STILL. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
newspaper  men  all  over  the  country  to 
learn  from  our  columns  to-day-  for  the 
first  time  that  although  the  control  of 
the  New  York  Sun  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  owner  the  general  pol¬ 
icy  which  has  been  maintained  in  its 
conduct  and  the  characteristics  that  have 


differentiated  it  from  other  new-spapers 
are  to  be  continued. 

T  he  Sun  is  unique  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
larger  cities.  It  has  an  individuality  that 
is  strikingly-  original.  Its  style  is  in- 
nnitahle.  Every  w-orker  in  a  newspaper 
office  recognizes  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Sun  news  story.  It  has  a 
virility,  a  pictnresqueness  and  a  charm 
that  is  .seldom  found  in  stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  other  papers. 

Xo  .American  journalist  ever  left  his 
imprint  so  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  paper 
he  edited  as  Charles  A.  Dana  on  the 
Xew  York  Sun.  St.  Clair  McKelway, 
in  an  editorial  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
said  this  week  that  people  who  claim 
that  the  Sun  has  lost  the  character  given 
it  by-  Mr.  Dana  don't  know  wh.at  they 
are  talking  a1>out.  and  he  is  right.  Mr. 
Dana  was  the  greatest  journalist  this 
country-  has  ever  known.  Greeley,  Ben¬ 
nett,  Raymond,  Bryant,  Godkin,  Bowles 
and  Pulitzer  were  great  etlitors,  'out 
Dana  was  the  master  of  tliem  all. 

When  he  laid  down  his  pen  at  the 
summons  of  the  grim  reaper  he  left 
behind  liiin  in  the  Sun  a  newspaper 
upon  w-hich  he  had  impressed  his  ow-n 
personality  and  which  remains  until  this 
day,  fourteen  years  after  his  ileath,  a 
monument  to  his  genius. 

W'e  are  glad  to  know  that  Will  am  C. 
Rcick,  the  new  owner  of  the  Sun,  is  not 
an  iconoclast,  and  therefore  w  ill  preserve 
the  individual  characteristics  that  have 
endeared  the  new-spaper  to  so  many  ad¬ 
miring  readers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  Sun  is  not  to  lie  converted  into 
a  sensational,  screaming  and  feverish 
panderer  to  morbid  tastes,  hut  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  shine  for  those  who  love  the 
best  there  is  in  modern  journalism. 

The  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.,  Review-,  on 
Dec.  15,  closed  its  fifty-seventh  volume 
and  marked  the  end  of  the  fifty-third 
year  of  Henry  Stowell’s  term  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  editor.  Fifty-three  years  is  a 
long  time  for  an  editor  to  remain  in 
active  charge  of  a  single  newspaper. 
Mr.  Stowell  may  be  old  in  the  service, 
but  be  is  young  at  heart,  and  conducts 
his  paper  with  the  vigor  of  a  full-fledged 
college  graduate.  A  glance  at  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Review  shows  that  they  are 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  live  local 


news,  of  tile  kind  that  Seneca  I-alls  peo 
pie  w-ant  to  read.  The  Review,  while 
consisting  of  only  four  pages,  contains 
much  more  matter  than  is  found  in 
most  eight-page  papers.  The  pages  are 
eight  columns  wide  and  twenty-seven 
inches  deep.  In  all  respects — in  typogra¬ 
phy,  in  character  of  the  new-s  and  in  the 
quality-  of  the  editorial  matter  the  Re¬ 
view-  is  a  model  weekly  newspaper. 

MAINE  TO  BE  ADVERTISED. 

.And  last  of  all  the  State  of  Maine  is 
to  be  advertised!  Just  think  of  it!  The 
only-  advertising  the  State  has  ever  had 
has  been  published  and  paid  for  by  the 
railroads  and  summer-hotel  proprietors. 
.And  yet  there  is  no  State  in  all  Xew 
England  that  can  equal  Maine  for  beau¬ 
ty  of  scenery,  for  w-ell-stocked  trout 
brooks  and  the  abundance  of  deer, 
moose  and  wild  game  of  all  kinds ;  for 
picturesque  and  rugged  sea  coast,  or 
for  the  health-giving,  ozone-laden  qual¬ 
ity-  of  its  air.  It  is  the  country's  sum¬ 
mer  resort  par  excellence. 

But  Maine  has  other  advantages.  It 
has  an  abundance  of  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Xo  place  in 
.America  produces  finer  grades  of  cotton 
cloth  than  Lewiston.  The  city  of  Port¬ 
land  has  one  of  the  deepest  and  best 
harbors  in  the  w-orld.  Bangor,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  in  the  Penobscott 
River,  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  great 
lumber  and  agricultural  empire. 

The  colleges  of  Maine — Bates,  Bow-- 
doin  and  Colby- — are  institutions  in 
which  scholarship  is  not  overshadowed 
by  sport,  and  w-hose  graduates  are 
among  the  leaders  in  Xational  affairs. 

Maine  has  been  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  the  Xew  England  States. 
Her  people  are  slow  to  adopt  changes 
in  administrative  or  business  methods. 
They  are  a  strong,  hearty  and  honest 
race  of  men  who  are  patient  and  long 
suffering,  but  who,  when  once  aroused, 
can  and  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 

And  now  Maine  is  to  be  advertised 
and  its  charms  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  its  business  advantages  are  to  be 
made  known  to  the  whole  country. 
When  the  people  of  some  of  the  western 
States  learn  how  much  more  real  and 
delightful  life  is  in  Maine,  what  supe¬ 
rior  schools  and  colleges  she  has  for 
the  proper  development  and  education 
of  the  young  people,  and  w-hat  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  possibilities 
really  are,  there  will  be  such  an  exodus 
to  Alaine  as  has  never  before  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  East. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  recent  slump  in  the  volume  of 
business  carried  by  the  magazines  is  so 
noticeable  that  the  subject  is  a  matter 
of  discussion  w-herever  advertising  men 
get  together.  In  explaining  the  situation 
some  say  that  the  falling  off  is  due  to 
the  aggressive  work  of  the  newspapers 
in  securing  business  that  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  magazines.  Others  con¬ 
tend  that  the  leading  manufacturers  who 
are,  of  course,  the  principal  general  ad¬ 
vertisers,  have  curtailed  their  publicity 


expenditures  because  of  business  condi¬ 
tions.  But  whatever  the  cause  the  fact 
remains.  The  work  done  by  the  ni;.ga- 
zine  men  has,  in  the  past,  been  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  production  of  new-  busi¬ 
ness  than  that  done  by  the  new-spaper 
men.  Has  the  time  come  w-hen  the  lat¬ 
ter,  realizing  their  shortcomings,  lit¬ 
erally  “braced  up’’  and  taken  what  they 
believe  belonged  to  them?  Perhaps. 

The  average  comic  supplement  is  an 
atrocity. 

The  drawings  are  usually-  coarse  in 
conception  and  execution  and  the  colors 
look  as  though  they  had  been  applieil 
w-ith  a  blunderbuss.  The  humor  is  of 
the  slapstick  order  and  only-  in  rare 
instances  are  they  productive  of  a  good 
hearty-  laugh.  The  comic  supplement  is 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  intelligent  children  and  young 
people.  An  examination  of  almost  any¬ 
one  of  them  indicates  that  their  appeal 
is  made  to  the  ignorant  and  unrefined. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  get  out  a  supplement 
that  shall  contain  humorous  pictures  that 
are  drawn  with  some  regard  to  the 
principles  of  good  art  ? 

Ever  hear  of  “vocal”  journalism? 
Copenhagen  is  responsible  for  the  latest 
novelty  in  news  presentation.  If  you 
lived  in  that  city  and  were  too  busy  cr 
too  lazy  to  read  you  ould  hear  the  news 
of  the  day  intoned  by  a  public  reader  in 
the  fashionable  cafes  between  musical  or 
vaudeville  numbers.  The  innovation  is 
•firoving  quite  popular.  It  is  a  new 
application  of  an  old  idea.  For  years 
it  has  been  customary  in  Havana  and 
Key  West  to  employ  readers  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  workers  in  the  big  cigar  fac¬ 
tories.  It  has  been  found  that  the  opera¬ 
tives  w-hen  thus  entertained  turn  out 
more  and  better  work. 

READS  EVERyTiNE. 

Fuel  Oil  Journal. 

Houstox,  Tex.,  Dec.  12,  1911. 
Editor  and  Publisher: 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  gives  me 
new-s  of  many  old  friends  among  the 
newspaper  men.  In  the  December  9 
number  I  see  a  letter  from  Oliver  P. 
New-man  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
regarding  his  story,  “The  Fortunes  of 
the  Sun.’’  In  the  winter  of  1903-4  he 
worked  on  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise  with  John  Snure,  now  Wash¬ 
ington  man  for  the  New  York  Globe. 
I  w-as  publishing  a  trade  paper  in  Beau¬ 
mont  and  the  three  of  us  usually  met 
every  morning  after  the  Enterprise  had 
gone  to  press  (it  is  a  morning  daily) 
and  threshed  out  the  problems  of  the 
day. 

Robertus  Love,  who  has  gone  back  to 
the  Post-Dispatch,  worked  on  that  paper 
when  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Re¬ 
public  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago- 
Arthur  Brisbane  was  in  London  (for 
the  Sun,  I  think)  when  my  father,  John 
R.  Reavis,  was  over  there  for  the  New 
York  World.  My  father  at  sixty-two  is 
writing  editorials  and  doing  the  oil  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Tulsa  Morning  World. 

Pardon  the  reminiscing.  You  know 
how  “the  gang’’  likes  to  hark  back  to 
the  days  gone  by.  This  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  done  it  for  seven  months.  The 
names  of  old  friends,  in  your  paper, 
started  me.  Much  success  to  you. 

Holland  S.  Reavis, 
Publisher  and  Editor. 


December  23,  1911. 
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PERSONALS. 


Pliilip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  tlie 
Merganthaler  Linotype  Company  of 
New  York,  \vhose  picture  appears  on 
the  front  page  of  this  number,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  business  men 
connected  with  the  printing  industry. 
Mainly  through  his  ability  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer  and  his  skill  as  a  manager,  the 
linotype  company  has  become  the  larg¬ 
est  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
last  Sunday  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Civic  Forum  in  Brooklyn,  on  the 
“Newspapers  of  To-day  and  To-mor¬ 
row.” 


Ray  Long,  who  has  been  managing 
editor  of  Hampton's  Magazine  for  some 
time,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  take  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  Red,  Blue  and 
(ireen  books. 


Miss  Grace  Doughty  and  M.  V.  .At¬ 
wood,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Groton  and  Lansing  Journal,  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  14.  Mr.  Atwood  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  I'niversity  and  before  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Groton  Journal  was  con¬ 
nected  for  .several  years  with  the  Ithaca 
Daily  News.  The  Groton  Journal  was 
established  in  18GG. 


William  B.  Johnstone,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World's  art  staff,  com¬ 
posed  the  lyrics  for  “Betsy,”  the  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  which  scored  a  hit  on  its 
opening  performance  in  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  recently. 

William  Clemmtn.s,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  News-Scimitar  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  resigned  in  order  to  take 
a  similar  position  on  the  Birmingham 
(.Ma.)  News. 


Peer  Stromme,  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club,  who  has  during  the 
past  year  spent  considerable  time  in 
Siberia,  and  was  in  China  during  the 
recent  revolution,  has  returned  to  this 
country. 


John  Valentine  Ellis,  editor  of  the  St. 
John  (N.  B.)  Globe,  on  December  13 
completed  his  fiftieth  year  as  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  The  event  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  issuing  a  fifty-page  number 
of  the  Globe. 


Roy  S.  Barnwell,  of  Washington,  Ga., 
will  become  editor  and  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Gazette  Chronicle  of  that 
city  early  in  January. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  University. 


Edgar  Johnson,  publisher  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Fullerton  and  Riverside,  Cal., 
recently  returned  from  a  hunting  trip 
in  Cuba.  This  is  the  fifteenth  transcon¬ 
tinental  trip  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years. 


Walter  Lindner  addressed  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Saturday  evening  on  the  subject 
“Newspaper  Libel.” 


The  Rev.  D.  Hudson,  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Zealand,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Times  of  New  Zea¬ 


land,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world.  He 
visited  Toronto  last  week  and  preached 
in  one  of  the  Methodist  churches  of  that 
city  on  Sunday. 


John  B.  Stoll,  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Times,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate” 
before  the  Men's  Club  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  that  city  recently. 


H.  Poffenberger,  senior  editor  of  the 
Freeport  (111.)  Bulletin,  will  go  to  Cuba 
next  week,  where  he  expects  to  spend 
the  balance  of  the  winter. 


Henry  A.  Reeves,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Watchman,  of  Greenport,  L.  L, 
recently  celebrated  his  seventy-ninth 


Henky  a.  Reeves. 

birthday,  and  his  fifty-third  anniversary 
as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Watchman. 
Mr.  Reeves  is  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  Association. 


John  Temple  Graves,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  American,  and 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  are  making 
speeches  in  the  South  in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  recently  signed  by  President 
Taft,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Society. 

William  Wallace  Chapin,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  A.  R.  Fenwick,  managing  editor,  re¬ 
cently  visited  San  Francisco  on  business. 


Capt.  M.  Stone,  Mayor  of  Neenah, 
Wis.,  and  editor  of  the  Neenah  Times, 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination  for  Congressman  in  the  new 
sixth  district. 


Major  Clarence  Lunt,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  has  for  several  years  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  banking  and  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


W.  Y.  Morgan,  owner  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kans.)  News,  is  author  of  a  new 
book,  entitled  “A  Jayhawker  in  Europe,” 
which  was  issued  this  week. 


Arthur  Stephenson  has  been  chosen 
editor  of  the  Zion  City  (Ill.)  Independ¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  been  head  of 
the  National  Office  Supply  Co. 


H.  M.  Stanley,  editor  of  the  Dublin 
(Ga.)  Courier-Dispatch,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor. 


$25,000  Cash 

available  for  first  payment  on  a 
Southern,  Southeastern  or  South¬ 
western  newspaper  property.  Owners 
of  desirable  properties  in  territory  re¬ 
ferred  to  who  are  willing  to  transfer 
for  a  cash  payment,  balance 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  elassHieatien  will  e«st 
One  Cent  Per  Word, 

ENGRAVIXG  MAX, 

long  experience,  wants  to  make  connection 
with  agency,  advertiser  or  publishing  house; 
understands  all  processes;  close  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  “RESl^LTS.”  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  21  Park  Row.  New  York. 

deferred,  are  invited  to  send  full  de¬ 
tails  referring  to  proposition  C.  1. 

All  correspondence  confidential. 

C.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Broker 

277  Broadway,  New  York 

WHO  WANTS  MV  SERVICES  FREE? 

Have  such  confidence  in  my  ability  to  turn 
out  “Good  Stuff,*’  will  get  up  sales  plans, 
booklets,  business  letters  and  magazine  lay* 
outs  with  the  understanding  you  pay  only  if 
my  ideas  are  accepted.  No  fee  unless  I  prove 
my  worth.  “PENN,”  5417  Christian  St..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT 

advertising  manager,  employed  on  morning 
daily,  wants  position  on  evening  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  “X.  Y.  Z.,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Pui- 

LISHEI. 

I  have  a  number  of  leading  news¬ 
paper  properties  within  easy  reach  of 
New  York  City  that  I  can  offer  at 
commensurate  prices.  Submit  your 
requirements  and  references. 

H.F.HENRICHS  aVcfip'ilLD.'lir 

HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

In  all  departments  of  advertising,  publishing 
and  printing  houses,  east,  south  and  west;  high 
grade  service;  registration  frer;  terms  mod¬ 
erate;  established  18S8;  no  branch  offices. 
FERNALD’S  NEWSPAPER  MEN’S  EX¬ 
CHANGE.  Springfield.  Mass. 

S^asker  (Tatars  lS»tiiibiratP 

PORT  RICHMOND.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANAGING  EDITORS 

using  our  weekly  articles  on  Chess  Bridge 
Auction  Bridge  —  Puzzles.  Sample  articles 
furnished  upon  request.  Exclusive  rights  given. 
No*contract. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— ONE-HALE 

the  stock  of  corporation  publishing  evening 
daily  in  Mississippi  Valley  city  of  30,000.  Three 
linotypes  and  24-page  press — other  equipment 
good.  Sale  carries  with  it  full  control,  other 
stockholders  not  active.  -A  good  investment — 
not  a  run-down  pa^r.  Price  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  “317,”  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

“GOTHAM  GOSSIP” 

is  the  newsiest,  snappiest,  breeziest  and 
brightest  weekly  review  of  life  in  New 
York.  Makes  a  crackajack  feature  for  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Only  one 
paper  in  a  town. 

National  News  Service 

9  E.  26fh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DO  NOT  BUY  PRESSES 

unless  guaranteed  rebuilt;  send  for  our  list; 
largest  stock  of  rebuilt  printing  machinery  in 
Chicago.  WANNKR  MACHINERY  CO.,  215 
W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

FOR  SALE. 

Four  No.  1  two-letter  linotypes;  thoroughly 
rebuilt  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  Send  for 
our  machinery  list.  RICH  &  McLEAN,  51 
Cliff  St.,  New  York. 

A  REAL  CIRCULATION  BUILDER 

GEORGE  FITGH 

(Author  of  "Good  Old  Stu  uah") 

“Vest  Pocket  Essays’* 

Original,  Sparkling,  Smile-producing.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Six  weekly.  Send  for  sample  set. 
Furnished  exclusively  by 

Tke  Adams  Newspaper  Service 

2015  Peoples  Gas  BuUdIng.  CHICAGO 

ON  .-VCCOUNT  OF 

the  discontinuing  our  linotype  department,  we 
are  offering  our  battery  of  ten  machines  con¬ 
sisting  of  Models  1,  two-letter;  3  and  5.  Prices 
right,  terms  liberal.  “LINO,”  care  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE. 

Model  4,  two-letter,  with  all  its  magazines, 
matrices  and  other  accessories.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  had  little  use.  Only  reason  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  Linotype  have  replaced  with  addi¬ 
tional  Monotype.  CHAPPLE  PUBLISHING 

ADVERTISING  MEDIaT 

ILLINOIS 

CO..  944  Dorchester  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 

WANTED— LINOTYPE 

composition;  plant  running  24  hours  daily;  88 
different  faces;  linotype  border  and  rules  car¬ 
ried  in  stock;  specialty,  promptness.  WALTER 
B.  DAVIS,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK. 

EDITORIALS— VIGOROUS, 

reliable  and  timely,  Samples  and  rates  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address  ‘EXPERIENCE,’’  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

it  read  in  over  S0%  of  the  homes  of  Buffalo 
and  its  suburbs,  and  has  no  dissatisfied  adver¬ 
tisers.  Write  for  rates  and  sworn  circulation 
statement. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU,  167  W.  Washington  St..  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

WASHINGTON 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  except  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula 
tion — Daily,  84,741;  Sunday,  84,203— 80% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper 

WOMAN  FEATURE  WRITER 

wants  departmental  work.  A  specialty  of 
timely  .  articles,  women’s  pages  ana  household 
material.  Address  “L.  R.,**  care  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 

Publishing  Business  Opportunities 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

10  LEADING  DAILIES  IN  WESl 
VIRGINIA 

in  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Huntington,  Charles 
ton,  Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  Grafton,  Elkins 
Morgantown  and  Sistersville.  Will  cover  th 
State’s  most  populous  centers  almost  as  thor 
oughly  as  a  house  to  house  canvass.  Let  u 
submit  circulation,  population,  etc.  SMOO' 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  Parkersburg.  Wes 
Virginia.  Newspaper,  Street  Car  and  Outdoo 
Display  all  over  West  Virginia. 

$ol,(H)0  will  buy  control  of  a  fine 
popular  monthly  magazine.  Over 

200,000  paid  circulation  and  stands 
high  with  its  readers  and  advertisers. 
Good  investment  for  one  desiring  to 
control  such  a  magazine.  Harris-Dib- 
ble  Co.,  46  W.  24th  street.  New  York, 

*  N.  Y. 

Send  for  January  Bulletin  if  you 

THE  BLACK  Chicago  -  New  York  -  Pittaburgh 
forlO  yeare  the  coal  trades’  leui 
DIAMOND  ing  joumaL  Writs  for  ratca. 

*  nities. 
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IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  FIRST 

Some  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  SEMI- AUTOPLATE  Walter 
Scott  &  Company  contracted  to  supply  the  SACRAMENTO  BEE  with  a 
multiple-unit  press,  and  a  complete  Hand  Box  stereotyping  equipment. 

When  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  publisher  of  THE  BEE,  learned  of  the 
SEMI- AUTOPLATE,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  Walter  Scott  &  Company  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  machine,  and  was  frankly  told  by  them  that  this  automatic 
plate-casting  and  finishing  machine  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  THE  BEE. 

With  the  interests  of  their  customer  at  heart  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  & 
Company  went  further  than  this,  and  consented  to  a  cancellation  of  the 
order  for  so  much  of  the  BEE’S  stereotype  equipment— although  it  was 
finished  and  in  part  shipped — as  would  be  displaced  by  the  SEMI-AUTO- 
PLATE  machine. 


THE  EVENING  BEE. 

December  16th,  1911. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  Gen'l  Mgr., 

Autoplate  Company  of  America, 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith,  properly  executed  on  behalf  of  our  Cor¬ 
poration,  duplicate  copies  of  the  Lease  and  License  Agreement  with 
your  Company  for  a  Semi-Autoplate. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  have  the  duplicate  copy,  after  it  has 
been  executed  on  behalf  of  your  corporation,  mailed  direct  to  our  office 
at  Sacramento? 

I  know  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Scott  will  co-operate  with  you  in  securing 
such  adjustment  as  to  conditions  as  will  result  to  your  satisfaction  and 
the  advantage  of  your  Company  and  ourselves  in  the  installment  of 
this  machine  at  Sacramento. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.)  V.  S.  McCLATCHY, 

Publisher. 


Mr.  McClatchy  is  pleased,  as  his  plant  will  now  be  ultra-modern  in  all  of 
its  departments;  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  &  Company  are  pleased,  having  earned 
the  right  to  be  considered  an  impartial  and  far-seeing  consultant;  and  we  are 
pleased,  as  the  foregoing  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  is  everywhere  being  received. 


QUERY — What  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  your 
press  builder  under  similar  circumstances? 


Autoplate  Company  of  America 

ONE  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  President  Benjamin  Wood,  Treas.  &  Gen’E  Mgr. 


Decembe.;  23,  19H. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  BIGELOW. 


Dittinguished  Editor  and  Author 

Paste*  Away  at  the  Age  of  94. 

John  Bigelow,  editor,  author  and  pub¬ 
licist,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  on  Tuesday,  in  the  94th  year  of 
his  age.  His  intellect  remained  un¬ 
clouded  and  active  until  the  very  last. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  born  November  25, 
1817,  at  Malden,  Ulster  County,  New 
York.  He  graduated  from  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  1835,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Bon- 
ney  in  New  York  City. 

He  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  even  in  those  early  days,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Review,  New  York  World,  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  Daily  News  and  the  Plebeian. 
His  articles  on  “Constitutional  Reform," 
published  in  the  Democratic  Review  in 
1845,  were  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
and  largely  circulated. 

In  1848  Mr.  Bigelow  purchased  a 
third  interest  in  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  and  took  final  leave  of  the 
legal  profession  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  journalism  in  1849.  Under  his  man¬ 
agement,  during  the  succeeding  ten 
years,  the  income  of  the  paper  advanced 
from  less  than  $10,000  to  $70,000. 

In  1860  he  sold  his  interest  of  the 
paper  to  Parke  Godwin  and  in  August, 
1861,  at  the  request  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  accepted  the  American  Consulate 
to  Paris.  Mr.  Bigelow  became  Charge 
d’Affairs  on  the  death  of  William  L. 
Dayton,  then  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  and  afterward  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Empire.  During  his  official  resi¬ 
dence  he  discovered  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  connivance  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  plot  to  furnish  the  Con¬ 
federacy  with  four  first-class  iron-clad 
steamers,  and  by  the  wise  use  of  the 
testimony  obtained,  the  plan  was 
thwarted. 

While  in  France  Mr.  Bigelow  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  books,  including 
“Benjamin  Franklin’s  Biography.’’ 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  held 
honorary  positions  of  various  kinds 
and  showed  by  his  devotion  to  public 
matters  a  lively  and  unselfish  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  author  of  “The  Life  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,’’  “The  Life  of  Will¬ 
iam  Cullen  Bryant,’’  “The  Mystery  of 
Sleep,’’  “The  Bible  That  Was  Dead  and 
is  Alive  Again.’’  He  was  92  years  of 
age  when  his  three-volume  “Retro¬ 
spections  of  an  Active  Life”  was  pub¬ 
lished. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

John  Franklin  Cothran,  president  of 
the  Item  Publishing  Company,  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  died  at  his  home  December 
12,  at  the  age  of  78.  During  his  long 
career  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  lore 
and  personally  knew  the  great  editors 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Theodore  O’Hara, 
who  wrote  “The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead.’’ 

William  H.  Gillespie,  organizer  and 
first  president  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association,  died  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  13.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

John  B.  Adams,  formerly  assistant 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  is  dead.  In  1875,  when  he 
was  connected  with  the  Journal,  he 
made  plans  to  ascend  from  the  lake 
jfront  in  a  balloon  with  “Wash”  Donald¬ 


son,  a  famous  aeronaut  of  that  period. 
Instead  Young  Grimwood,  a  reporter, 
made  the  ascension,  and  no  trace  of 
either  was  afterward  found. 

E.  K.  Morrill,  formerly  owner  of 
the  Richland  County  Gazette,  Wahpe- 
ton,  N.  D.,  died  last  week. 

Harry  L.  Johnson,  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  Rhode  Island,  died 
at  his  home  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Decem¬ 
ber  14.  During  his  career  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Woonsocket  Reporter, 
Providence  Telegram,  which  he  repre 
sented  at  the  front  during  the  Spanish- 
.\mcrican  War,  and  the  Providence- 
Journal. 

M.  O.  Hedges,  for  23  years  editor  of 
the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  Inquirer,  died 
in  the  Hempstead  Sanatorium,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  of  acute  indigestion. 

Marcius  D.  Raymond,  the  oldest 
newspaper  man  in  Westchester  County, 
died  at  the  age  ot  79,  on  December  16, 
in  Ta^ijrtmvn,  where  he  had  edited  the 
.\rgus  since  1875.  He  wrote  several 
books  and  was  an  authority  on  West¬ 
chester  County  history. 

Thomas  Knorr,  publisher  of  the 
•Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten,  died  in 
Munich,  Bavaria,  December  13.  He 
was  a  prominent  art  collector,  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  sculptures  in  his  gallery  be¬ 
ing  worth  millions. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS* 

Hackens.\ck,  N.  J. —  The  Democrat 
Publishing  Company  will  begin  the  is¬ 
suing  of  a  daily  newspaper  called  the 
Bergen  News  on  or  about  February  1, 
1912. 

Centuria,  Wis. — The  Graphic  is  the 
name  of  a  new  weekly  to  be  established 
here  by  C.  H.  Sherman,  of  Melrose, 
Minn.  This  will  be  the  second  paper 
for  Centuria. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  first  number 
of  the  Scientific  Digest,  a  monthly  pe¬ 
riodical,  with  Jacque  L.  Morgan  as 
editor,  has  made  its  appearance. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to 
make  the  Scientific  Digest  fill  the  same 
position  in  the  scientific  world  that  the 
Literary  Digest  does  in  the  literary 
world. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Southern  Moose, 
a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  in 
the  South,  made  its  debut  December  10. 

Canal  Dover,  O. — The  Daily  Dry, 
edited  by  John  T.  Duff,  in  the  interest 
of  the  campaign  for  the  drys,  made  its 
first  appearance  December  9. 

Dodge  City,  Kan. — The  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  which  W.  E.  Davis 
is  president,  is  beginning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  town’s  first  daily. 

Huntington,  Ind. — This  city  will 
have  a  new  Democratic  newspaper  with¬ 
in  sixty  days.  The  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  the  Huntington  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Springfield,  Mo. — The  Citizen,  a 
weekly  paper,  under  the  management  of 
Alva  T.  Wing,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
that  city. 


Nearly  All  Advertising. 

The  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Evening  Herald, 
of  which  A.  N.  Lawson  is  editor,  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  issued  a  special  bar¬ 
gain  edition  advertising  the  merchants 
fare-refunding  sale  for  the  week  of  Dec. 
9  to  16.  Of  the  twenty-two  pages  which 
it  contained,  seventeen  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertising. 


Park  &  Tilford,  the  New  York  gro¬ 
cers,  are  sending  out  orders  through 
J.  P.  Storm,  Marbridge  building.  New 
York,  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
papers. 


Multiple  Magazine  Linotypes 


Quick  Change  Model  8 
Three  Magazine  Linotype 


Ejiable  the  operator  to  make  his 
own  changes  of  face,  body,  and 
measure  without  leaving  his  seat. 
They  are  the 
ideal 


ONE-MAN 
MACHINES 

Indispensable  in  the  ad  alley, 
where  changes  are  frequent. 

They  help  you  to  get  out  proofs 
promptly  and  reduce  cost  of  corrections  to  a 
minimum. 

The  Linotjrpe  Way  Is  the  Only  Way 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Quick  Changa  Model  9 
Four  Magazine  Linotype 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

1100  S.  Wabath  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
638>646  Sacramento  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Street 


TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype  Ltd.*  35  Lombard  Street 


OWNERS 

Who  are  looking  for  Economy  in  Production, 
Economy  of  Space,  Economy  of  Time,  Economy 
of  Money,  Indestructible  All-Iron  Composing 
Room  Equipments,  specially  designed  for  each 
Office,  can  get  these,  as  nowhere  else,  from  the 

House  of  Wesel 

which  has  planned,  laid  out,  made  and  installed  the 

BEST  EQUIPMENTS  IN  AMERICA 


ABSOLUTELY  UNEQUALLED  Compressed 

Air  Matrix 

Drying  Tables,  Gas-Heated  Steam  Matrix  Drying 
Tables,  Flat  Stereotyping  Machinery,  Photo-Engraving 
Outfits  complete.  Electrotyping  Plants  for  Newspapers. 


F.  WESa  MFG.  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factories : 

Fpy  70-80  CRANBERRY  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
SAlsESROOR®  •  10  Spruce  Street,  NewYork;  431  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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CLEVER  ANNA  MARBLE. 

Hippodrome’s  Press  Representative 
Ranks  with  the  Best  in  the 
Business. 

Of  all  the  women  press  agents  in 
New  York,  probably  the  ablest  and 
most  versatile  is  Miss  .\nna  Marble,  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome.  She  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  every  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  city,  and  has  friends 
among  the  newsi)aper  workers  in  the 
larger  cities  throughoitt  the  country. 

Miss  Marble  began  her  professional 
career  al>out  twelve  years  ago  as  a 
special  writer  for  the  Hrooklyn  Kagle. 
■Afterwards  she  was  associated  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  She  has  written  many  short 
stories  for  juveniles,  which  she  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  various  magazines  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  that  her  attention  was  attracted 
to  tl’.e  publicity  end  of  the  theatrical 
business.  Several  of  her  articles  won 
the  favorable  notice  of  j-ome  of  the 
managers,  and  she  was  fmally  induced 
to  do  some  press  work  for  the  original 
b'lorodora  Company,  which  was  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  time  at  the  Casino  Theatre. 

Later  Miss  Marble  was  engaged  in 
the  same  capacity  for  Miss  Elsie  De 
Wolf,  during  the  latter’s  tour  as  a  star 
for  several  seasons  in  Cylde  Fitch’s 
comedy,  "The  Way  of  the  World,”  for 
which  attraction  she  did  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  work,  making  the  baggage  con¬ 
tracts,  arranging  theater  prices  with 
local  managers,  transacting  regular  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  newspaper  work  of 
an  agent  ahead  of  a  show. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  engaged  her  as 
press  representative  when  he  opened  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  with  whom 
she  remained  for  two  seasons.  Later 
she  accepted  an  engagement  ahead  of 
Madame  Naziniova.  For  the  last  two 
years  she  has  directed  the  publicity  de¬ 
department  of  the  New  York  Hippo¬ 
drome,  the  largest  theater  in  the  world. 

Her  work  in  connection  with  the 
amusement  enterprise  has  shown  all  of 
the  originality  and  versatility  of  the 
best  of  the  men  press  representatives. 
She  is  diplomatic,  resourceful,  quick 
to  see  the  value  of  news  situations,  and 
knows  how  to  turn  out  good  copy. 

In  private  life.  Miss  Marble  is  Mrs. 
Channing  Pollock,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  playwright  and  dramatist. 


MISS  .\NN.\  M.ARBLE, 

PRESS  REPRESENT.^TIVe  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HlPmiRO.ME. 


ENLIST  THE  CHILDREN  IN 
YOUR  SELUNG  FORCE! 


The  boundless  enthusiasm  of  a 
growing  boy  or  girl  is  a  valuable 
selling  factor.  An  Indian  or  Cow¬ 
boy  suit  offered  as  a  premium  brings 
the  children  to  your  aid  in  a  hearty, 
happy  manner  that  brings  large  re¬ 
sults.  Our  play  suits  have  been  proved 
a  great  success  by  use,  not  theory. 
Send  for  samples. 

MOSSBACHER  &  CO. 

779  Broadway,  New  York 


One  of  the  stunts  done  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
ble  recently  was  the  publication  of  a 
four-page  newspaper,  prepared  in  up- 
to-date  style,  called  the  New  York 
Hippodrome  News.  In  appearance,  it 
resembled  an  up-to-date  yellow  news¬ 
paper.  All  of  the  matter  contained 
therein,  of  course,  was  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  features  of  New 
York’s  big  theater.  The  paper  made 
quite  a  stir  on  its  appearance,  and  was 
favorably  commented  upon  on  all  sides. 


if  a  person  goes  to  another’s  face  and 
libels  him  the  latter  will  be  justified  in 
thrashing  his  defamer. 


Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  winds; 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
.■\s  man’s  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

.Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh-ho!  sing  heigh-ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
-Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
folly: 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly.  , 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
.\s  benefits  forgot: 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
-AS  friend  remember'd  not. 

Heigh-ho!  sing  heigh-ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
.Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
folly: 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

—From  “.As  You  Like  It.” — Shaktspcarc. 

Dillon  Addresses  Packard  Students. 

Philip  R.  Dillon,  of  the  magazine  staff 
of  the  New  York  Ivvening  World,  on 
Saturday  delivered  an  address  to  400 
school  teachers  of  the  Eastern  Palmer 
Penmanship  .Association  at  the  Packard 
Business  School,  New  York,  on  “Util¬ 
itarianism  vs.  Sentimentalism  in  Hand¬ 
writing.”  Mr.  Dillon  recently  investigat¬ 
ed  the  method  of  teaching  penmanship 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  A'ork  and 
has  written  a  brochure  entitled  “The 
Penmanship  of  New  York,”  which  was 
published  last  month  by  the  .A.  N.  Pal¬ 
mer  Co.,  of  New  York. 

New  Daily  for  Detroit. 

1.  J.  Barry,  formerly  business  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  one- 
fifth  owner,  is  going  to  start  a  new 
morning  daily  in  Detroit. 

Press  Club  Smoker. 

The  New  A'ork  Press  Club  will  give 
a  smoker  on  “.Artists’  Night,”  Jan.  13. 
I'rank  Reilly,  the  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  says  that  the 
program  offered  on  this  occasion  will 
be  of  unusual  excellence. 


Hearst  to  Shift  Paper  Order. 

It  is  reported  that  W.  R.  Hearst’s  paper 
order,  about  3.30  tons  a  day,  will  be 
taken  from  the  International  Paper 
Company  April  1,  1912.  The  Chicago 
Hearst  papers,  consuming  100  tons  a 
day,  will  be  supplied  by  Wisconsin  mills, 
while  the  Great  Northern  will  take  care 
of  loO  tons  a  day  for  Hearst’s  New 
York  papers. 


EDITORS  SACRED  IN  GEORGIA. 


I  Jewish  Paper  Loses  Suit. 

j  The  suit  of  the  New  A’ork  Jewish  I 
j  Daily  News  against  the  Republican  Na-  j 
I  tional  Committee  has  been  dismissed. 

!  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  Committee- 1 
j  man  William  S.  Bennet  had  promised  | 
I  it  ^,000  for  boosting  Taft  in  1908. 
j  Justice  Gavegan,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
j  held  that  Bennet  had  no  authority  to  | 
make  the  deal, 


La  Presse’s  Greetings. 

The  management  and  advertising  staff 
of  La  Presse,  of  Montreal,  has  sent  to 
its  friends  and  advertisers  this  year,  a 
neat  little  folder  containing  Christmas 
greetings,  and  a  wish  for  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year  in  1912.  La 
Presse  is  represented  in  New  York  by 
W.  J.  Morton. 


Mustn’t  Thrash  ’Em,  Even  for  Libel, 
Court  Says. 

You  must  not  lick  the  editor,  even 
if  he  libels  you,  rules  the  Georgia  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  case  of  J.  W.  Hay- 
good,  an  attorney,  against  the  State. 

Some  time  ago  Haygood  was  con-  ' 
victed  of  assault  and  battery-  on  Isadore 
Gelder,  managing  editor  of  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Leader.  In  a  political  campaign 
Editor  Gelder  referred  to  Attorney 
Haygood  as  a  vulture,  a  shyster,  a  ina- : 
rauder,  and  said  that  he  was  seeking 
unholy  boodle. 

As  soon  as  Haygood  saw  the  editorial 
he  went  to  the  newspaper  office  and : 
gave  Editor  Gelder  an  unmerciful  beat- , 
ing.  For  this  Haygood  was  convicted 
in  the  lower  court,  but  appealed. 

In  handing  down  its  decision  the  Su- 1 
preme  Court  held  that  published  Ian-  ] 
guage  of  a  derogatory  character  was  ■ 
not  justification  for  an  assault,  but  that  [ 


1899  FEATURES  1912 

YOU  WILL  WANT  THE  BEST 

of  course,  for  the  coming  year — in  which  case  you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  house  which  for  twelve  years  has  stood 
for  all  that  is  best  in  feature  matter. 

Prices,  sample  proofs  and  matrices  rvith  pleasure  on  request. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE, 

Established  1899. 


Features  for  Newspapers. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


December  23,  1911. 
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“The  Duplex  T ubular-  Plate 


This  Press  is  to-day  selling  faster  than  any  other  newspaper  rotary  press  on  the  market 
because  it  does  what  we  claim  for  it.  It  is  absolutely  single  plate,  straight  run  and  book 
fold  and 

IT  DOUBLES  THE  PRODUCT 

Do  they  say  it  can’t  ?  We  will  demonstrate  it.  Ask  us  about  it.  Ask  the  publishers  who  are 
installing  them  right  and  left  in  preference  to  any  other  machine  and  after  fullest  investigation. 


THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  SINGLE-PLATE  16-PAGE  PRESS. 

Capacity:  any  even  number  of  pages  up  to  and  including  16.  Speed:  30,000  per  hour  for  all  products. 

The  Duplex  Tubular-Plate  Rotary  Press  will  give  twice  the  product  of  any  other  press  carrying 
an  equal  number  of  plates. 

In  the  Duplex  Single-Plate  Rotary  there  is  no  collecting,  no  associating,  no  tapes,  no  half-speed  cylinders. 
All  sheets  are  cut  after  passing  over  the  former— not  before,  as  in  other  makes.  All  products 
delivered  book  fold  and  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  and  with  no  duplicate  plates  and  no  waste 
sheets.  About  fifty  of  these  presses  are  already  in  daily  operation. 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1911. 

(lentlemen — in  giving  you  my  order  for  a  20-page  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press  I  want  to  say  that  it  was 
not  price  that  landed  me.  The  machines  offered  in  competition  were  the  •  •  •  which  I  would  not 

consider  on  account  of  columns  running  lengthwise  of  the  cylinder,  half-speed  mechanisms,  etc.,  and  the 
*  •  •  which  is  not  a  single  plate  press  except  for  half-speed  production.  I  need  full  speed,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  days  when  we  print  more  than  ten  pages.  Later  1  visited  a  pressroom  where  one  of  the  above 
presses  was  in  operation.  They  were  printing  at  aspeed  of  only  9,000  per  hour,  a  12-page  paper  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  4-page  sheets  and  two  2-page  sheets,  which  were  cut  above  the  former  and  carried  down 
to  the  folder  by  tapes.  This  sort  of  mechanism  would,  I  know,  cause  trouble. 

Before  purchasing  the  Duplex,  I  had  my  name  put  on  the  mailing  list  of  about  fifteen  papers  using 
the  same  machine,  and  received  their  copies  dally  for  one  month,  not  selected  samples,  but  average 
product  just  as  it  came  from  the  machine.  I  found  that  the  presswork  was  uniformly  good  where 
competent  pressmen  and  stereotypers  were  employed.  Being  still  unsatisfied,  I  appealed  to  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  officer  of  a  leading  printing  press  manufacturing  concern  in  the 
Hast,  and  he  in  turn  directed  me  to  a  personal  friend  of  his,  who  was  using  the  first  Duplex  Tubular 
I’late  Press  ever  built.  The  reply  of  this  publisher  was  positively  to  the  effect  that  he  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  and  pleased  with  the  press,  and  copies  of  his  paper  were  submitted  in  evidence.  I  saw  the  first 
run  on  a  20-page  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press  at  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Gazette  office,  and  have  since  seen 
your  machine  of  other  sizes  running  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  I  am  now  finally  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  your  machine  to  the  extent  of  paying  you  more  money  than  any  other  press  carrying 
a  similar  number  of  plates  would  cost. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  deserve.  I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  KINMONTH. 


Write  us  for  full  information.  Our  new  catalog  fust  off  the  press  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  New  York  Office:  World  Building 

London:  Linotype  &  Machinery  Ltd.,  188  Fleet  St.,  E. C.  Paris:  Linotype  &  Machinery  Ltd.,  10  Rue  de  Valois 


EDITOR  WHO  BROKE  AWAY. 

Career  of  L.  Grant  Monroe,  Who  is 
Now  a  City  Boomer. 

Progressive,  enterprising  and  ener¬ 
getic  is  L.  Grant  Monroe,  secretary-elect 
of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  will  assume  his  duties 
in  1912.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  northwest  and  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  entire  country,  and  his  connec¬ 
tions  all  over  the  continent  make  him 
indeed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
treasure  State. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  trained  in  commun¬ 
ity  building  during  his  seven  years’ 


L.  Gka.nt  Moxkoe. 


tenure  as  secretary  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  May,  1910,  to  become  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canadian  National  Apple 
Show  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  in  October, 
1910,  afterward  being  elected  general 
secretary  of  the  Panama-California  ex¬ 
position  at  San  Diego,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  Dec.  1,  1911.  During  his 
active  career  in  Spokane  his  work 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many 
lines  of  endeavor,  and  he  was  highly 
successful  in  the  organization  of  numer¬ 
ous  movements  for  the  development  and 
settlement  of  the  Inland  Empire  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Hanover,  0.,  in 
1856,  Mr.  Monroe  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  scnools.  Later  he 
was  assistant  city  ticket  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Zanesville,  O.,  be¬ 
coming  afterw'ard  city  passenger  and 
ticket  agent,  a  position  he  held  until 
1894,  when  he  resigned  to  engage  in 
newspaper  work. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Times-Recorder,  and  three  months 
later  was  promoted  to  the  city  editor¬ 
ship,  W'hich  position  he  occupied  six 
years. 

Mr.  Monroe  went  to  Spokane  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Spokesman-Review  and  served  as 
railway  editor  and  general  reporter  until 
November,  1902.  For  several  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  he  edited  the  Outburst,  and  on 
Dec.  15  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice  E.  J.  Fel- 
lowes,  resigned.  He  was  re-elected  the 
following  January  and  had  served  con¬ 
tinuously  until  his  resignation  on  May 
1,  1910. 

When  he  took  charge  in  1902  the  or¬ 
ganization  had  seventy-four  members  in 
good  standing,  $4.17  in  bank,  outstand¬ 
ing  bills,  including  eight  months’  rent, 
$800.  The  total  annual  revenue  at  that 
time  was  less  than  $1,500,  while  the  fixed 
monthly  expenses  amounted  to  $175,  not 


including  postage  and  office  supplies. 
The  day  he  resigned  in  1910  there  were 
more  than  900  active  members  enrolled 
and  the  yearly  disbursements  amounted 
to  $105,000. 

Long.  Island  Editor  Disappears. 

Daniel  A.  Arthur,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  proprietor  of  the  Northport 
(L.  I.)  Journal,  left  his  home  on 
Thursday  morning  on  a  business  trip, 
and  has  not  been  heard  from  since.  He 
is  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  with  gray 
hair,  is  smooth  shaven,  and  five  feet 
six  inches  tall.  He  wore  a  dark  suit 


and  felt  hat,  and  an  Odd  Fellows’  pin. 
Overwork  and  ill  health  are  believed 
to  have  caused  mental  derangement. 

American’s  New  Business  Manager. 

Charles  T.  Henderson,  who  became 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  American  on 
November  15,  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Charles  H.  Fuller  Advertising 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  extensive  experience  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
entire  publishing  business,  fit  him  ad¬ 
mirably  for  filling  his  new  position  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  American. 


Editor  and  Nobleman. 

Paul  Atzpodien,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Freie  Pressc, 
it  has  recently  been  discovered,  is  Count 
von  Brandenburg,  and  is  connected  with 
the  royal  family  by  blood  relation.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  taken  to  a  Milwaukee 
hospital,  suffering  from  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  In  another  year  he  will  inherit 
one  million  francs  left  to  him  by  an 
aunt,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  ’of 
Germany.  He  is  a  great  grandson  of 
Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.,  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  father  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  L 
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FRENCH  ADVERTISING 

Some  Interesting  Facts  Concerning  i 
Publicity  in  the  Republic  Across  i 
the  Sea — Business  Houses  Timid  I 
About  Exploiting  Goods  in  News-  j 
papers — Only  $8,000,000  a  year  | 
Spent  in  the  Periodical  Press. 

By  Edward  Conner. 

Paris,  Dec.  4. — It  would  be  unfair, 
not  to  f.ay  ab.surd,  to  eompar.-  adverti.s- 
inj{  or  i)ul'Hcity.  such  as  it  exists  in 
France,  with  that  in  vopue  either  in  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Wliere 
as  it  is  but  in  its  infancy  stage  in  France 
it  has  long  since  become  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  .and  rec  'gnized  institution  in  the 
two  latter  countries. 

The  character  of  the  French — com¬ 
mercial  or  social — is  totally  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  systematic  advertising.  The 
French,  though  possessing  many  excel- 1 
le-nt  qualities,  are  an>  thing  but  a  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  the  .\merican  or  English 
sense  of  the  word.  They  care  very  little 
about  publicity  of  any  kind;  they  have 
not  yet.  unfortunately  for  them,  become 
convinced  of  the  positive  fact  that  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  whether  on  a  small  or  large 
scale,  is  to  speculate  wisely.  They  are 
far  behind  other  nations  in  this  respect. 

SLOW  I\-  .MMIPTI.NG  NEW  METHOliS. 

First-class  houses  in  France  whidi 
certainly  ought  to  advertise,  and  so  lead 
the  way  in  point  of  commercial  reform, 
are  every  bit  as  reluctant  as  the  rest,  in 
the  matter  of  adopting  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods.  Far  from  looking  upon  advertising 
as  an  unquestionable  “trade-developer" 
they  prefer  abiding  by  the  old  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  routine  of  their  forefathers,  and 
quietly  sit  in  an  office  arm-chair  awaiting 
orders  to  drop  down  from  the  sky,  for¬ 
getting  all  the  time  that  more  progres¬ 
sive  countries  are  reaping  rich  harvests 
in  the  meantime. 

The  French  have  a  terrible  dread  that 
other  persons  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  goods  they  keep  in 
stock,  as  well  as  the  price  they  charge 
for  them.  Business  habits  in  France — if 
such  can  be  said  to  exist — consist  in 
keeping  everybody  in  the  dark  as  re¬ 
gards  their  own  affairs.  Rather  than 
launch  out  into  the  world  they  prefer 
living  a  hermit’s  life,  relying  upon  their 
own  reputation,  and  the  glorious,  im¬ 
mortal  name  of  France  to  do  the  rest. 

C.VREFfl.  OF  I-RICE  I.ISTS. 

Though  price  lists,  illustrated  and  oth¬ 
erwise.  are  issued,  they  are  only  to  be 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  Endless 
searching  questions  are  as  a  rule  asked 
•before  entrusting  a  stranger  with  the 
mysterious  prix-courant,  or  price  list. 
The  latter  at  first  sight  is  found  very 
inferior  to  those  to  be  had  in  other 
countries ;  the  prices,  to  say  the  least,  are 
exorbitant,  the  discount  small  and  the 
commission  seldom  encouraging — result, 
no  trade  possible. 

There  is  no  encouragement  extended 
by  French  newspapers  to  would-be  ad¬ 
vertisers  ;  their  charges  for  space  are  so 
very  high  that  the  majority  of  business 
people  do  not  patronize  this  system  of 


THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

Leads  New  Orleans  papers  in  advertising, 
circulation  and  influence,  and  the  lead  is 
increasing  The  most  clearly  expressed  cir¬ 
culation  statement  has  just  been  prepared 
by  THE  ITEM  and  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  A  map  of  New  Orleans  shows  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  city  is  covered,  and  an  item¬ 
ized  list  of  country  towns  shows  how  they 
are  reached. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Atfv«rtlslaa  IBcprcacnlatlvca 
mw  YOU  oncAoo  or.  lovu 


publicity.  Freights  are  enormous,  too, 
in  France  ;  the  several  efforts  made  up 
to  the  present  to  induce  railway  and 
shipping  companies  to  lower  them  have 
not  been  crowded  with  success.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  periodicals 
and  leading  daily  journals. 

MONEY  STILL  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Despite  these  many  disadvantages, 
however,  one  hundred  million  francs  are 
actually  made  in  France  out  of  publicity. 
The  French  newspaper  -world  claims 
forty  millions  out  of  this  total.  The 
sending  out  by  post  of  circulars  absorbs 
another  twenty  millions;  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  posters  in  railway 
stations,  omnibuses,  steamboats,  railway 
carriages,  theaters,  etc.,  represents 
twenty-five  millions;  the  remaining  fif¬ 
teen  millions  of  francs  are  spent  on 
chromolithographs,  almanacs,  colored 
match-boxes,  etc.,  all  used  for  adverti¬ 
sing  purposes. 

There  are  various  other  ways  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  France.  For  instance,  some 
concerns  pack  their  goods  in  an  artistic 
fashion  so  as  to  attract  the  eye,  while 
others  resort  to  window  displays  and  the 
distribution  of  free  samples. 

INCOME  OF  PARIS  DAILIES. 

Glancing  rapidly  at  the  amount  of 
money  made  by  a  few  leading  daily 
journals  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,  we 
find  that  Le  Petit  Journal — everyone’s 
one-cent  paper  in  France — nets  as  much 
as  2,800,000  francs  yearly  out  of  adver¬ 
tisements  alone ;  while  after  paying  ex¬ 
penses  and  commissions  to  canvassers, 
it  is  able  to  make  an  annual  profit  of 
040,000  francs.  Le  Petit  Parisien,  which 
is  another  great  daily  favorite  with  the 
masses  and  whose  price  is  the  same, 
realizes  nearly  as  much  out  of  publicity 
annually.  Very  few,  if  any,  newspapers 
make  any  profit  save  through  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  not  more  than  twelve 
papers  in  Paris  can  boast  of  even  doing 
that  safely. 

Advertising  is  certainly  not  as  flour¬ 
ishing  in  France  as  it  was.  Formerly 
canvassers  used  to  receive  30  per  cent, 
commission  with  their  orders;  now  pa¬ 
pers  of  true  circulation  only  pay  can¬ 
vassers  5  per  cent ! 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  AYER  MOTTO. 

Head  of  the  Agency  Invented  It 
After  a  Night’s  Toil. 

F.  Wayland  Ayer,  head  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  West  and  the 
Southwest,  visiting  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
last  week,  where  he  was  interviewed  by 
the  principal  newspaper  of  the  city  on 
advertising  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  In  talking  to  a  representative 
of  the  Express  Mr.  Ayer  told  how 
the  firm  came  to  adopt  the  motto. 
“Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It  Brings 
Success.’’  He  said ; 

“When  we  started  in  business  adver¬ 
tising  was  not  coining  in  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  we  could  afford  a  large  office 
force,  so  most  of  my  day  was  spent  _  in 
soliciting  advertising,  and  the  evening 
land  many  times  the  greater  part  of  the 
might  would  be  given  over  to  the  clerical 
work,  outlining  the  proposition,  drawing 
up  the  copy,  etc. 

"Sometimes  I  would  wonder  if  it  was 
all  worth  it.  and  then  it  would  require  an 
effort  of  the  will  to  keep  myself  in  the 
harnes.'.  so  to  speak.  One  night — or 
rather  it  was  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — after  a  hard  day’  work.  I  took  my 
pad  and  wrote  over  and  over  again  the 
words.  ‘Keeping  everlastingly  at  it.’  It 
was  just  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension. 

“■Tlie  ne.vt  morning  -when  a  business  as¬ 
sociate  came  into  the  office  and  saw  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  night’s  toil  and  the  words 
written  on  the  pad,  he  took  up  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  finished  the  sentence  by  adding 
the  words  ‘Brings  success.’  Since  that 
day  it  has  been  our  motto.’’ 

Good  new  year  investment — a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WHAT  WOULD 
YOU  DO? 

IF  you  should  smash  two  World  Records,  and  a  State  Record  in 
one  week?  If  your  advertising  gains  last  month  should  have 
been  greater  than  any  other  American  Newspaper?  If  your 
circulation  should  increase  40  per  cent,  in  60  days?  If  your  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  should  compel  you  to  double  your  press  equip¬ 
ment? 

You'd  Make  a  Big  Fuss  About 
it — Of  Course  You  Would— and 
That's  Just  What  We  Are  Doing 

The  Schloss  Bros,  six-page  advertisement  in  November  12th  issue 
of  the 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SUN 

was  the  largest  exclusive  Clothing  Advertisement  ever  published. 
The  Marott  twelve-page  advertisement  in  November  19th  issue  of 
the  Indianapolis  Sun  was  the  largest  exclusive  Shoe  Advertise¬ 
ment  ever  published. 

The  246  columns  of  paid  advertising  published  in  the  Sunday  Sun, 
November  19th,  establishes  a  new'  record  for  Indianapolis  and 
Indiana,  special  editions  excluded. 

The  Sun’s  Advertising  gain  for  November  over  same  month  last 
year  was  199  per  cent.  Can  any  other  American  Newspaper  show 
a  similar  gain? 

The  Sun’s  circulation  has  shot  past  the  40,000  mark  and  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  next  10,000  lap  at  lightning  speed. 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG,  Representatives. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  747  Marquette  Bldg.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  30  and  34:w.'33d  St. 

Ad  Clast  Dinner.  Through  Advertising.’’  Mr  Calkins  by 

The  Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  means  of  specimen  advertisements 
A.  Class  in  .Advertising,  of  which  Frank  which  he  brought  with  him  showed  how 
L.  Blanchard  is  instructor,  held  its  an-  different  firms  presented  their  claims 
nua!  class  dinner  at  J.  B.  G.’s  restaurant  for  patronage.  The  lecture,  which  con- 
in  West  Twenty-fifth  street  on  Wed-  tained  many  valuable  suggestions,  was 
nesday  evening.  The  speaker  of  the  listened  to  by  the  class  with  more  than 
evening  was  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  who  ordinary  interest, 
spoke  on  “Building  Selling  Campaign  There  was  a  large  attendance. 


BOLLEITINO  DELIA  SERA 

ITALIAN  EVENING  BULLETIN 

The  only  Italian  daily  whose  circulation 
has  been  examined  and  is  guaranteed  by 
the  American  Advertisers’  Association 

BOOKS  OPEN  TO  ALL  Italian  Homes  which 

50,000  daily  all  Advertisers  should  take 

Frugone,  BalleUo  &  Pellegatti  Printing  and  Publishing  Co..  Proprietors 

FRANK  L.  FRUGONEl,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 

178  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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BUILDING  BUSINESS. 

HOW  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  CAN 
HELP  NON-ADVERTISERS 
DISTRIBUTE  GOODS. 

By  Carl  Crow. 

(From  System.) 

"What  is  the  largest  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  my  paper  can  secure?” 
This  question  is  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  newspaper  publisher,  whether  his 
annual  business  be  represented  by  four 
or  seven  numerals.  The  answer  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  total  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  regular 
local  and  foreign  advertisers  brought 
into  the  columns  of  the  paper  through 
customary  methods  of  solicitation,  no 
matter  how  thorough  or  systematic  the 
canvass  may  be. 

The  regular  routine  soliciting  may 
bring  into  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
paper  every  regular  local  advertiser,  and 
may  keep  his  confidence  up  to  the  point 
of  using  a  large  amount  of  space  at  all 
times.  But  always,  of  course,  the  total 
volume  of  "business  carried”  will  fall 
short  of  the  highest  possible  amount 
that  might  be  secured  from  the  same 
advertiser;  there  always  will  be  many 
business  houses  whose  names  will  never 
appear  on  the  ledger  of  the  newspaper  at 
all. 

CROUPS  OF  NON-AUVERTISERS. 

•In  general,  non-advertisers  may  be 
divided  into  six  groups: 

(1)  Wholesalers. 

(2)  Jobbers. 

(3)  Manufacturers. 

(4)  The  small  dealers. 

(5)  Dealers  with  no  advertising  ex¬ 
perience. 

(G)  Dealers  with  short  selling  sea¬ 
sons — also  those  who  sell  to  restricted 
classes. 

These  six  classes  include  practically 
all  the  non-advertisers  in  the  local  ter¬ 
ritory  of  any  paper.  Usually,  the  star 
solicitor  will  exhaust  his  stock  of  ar¬ 
guments  on  them  without  putting  pens 
to  the  vital  spot  on  the  advertising  con¬ 
tract. 

In  point  of  wealth  represented,  the 
wholesale  dealers,  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  form  the  most  important  class 
of  non-newspaper  advertisers.  Eventu 
ally,  of  course,  their  goods  must  be 
bought  by  consumers,  but  to  most  of 
them  advertising  to  the  consumer  seems 
a  roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  re¬ 
tailer.  So  they  spend  practically  all  of 
their  appropriation  in  advertising  di¬ 
rectly  to  retailers. 

HOW  SOME  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  DONE. 

The  slogan  “patronize  home  industry,” 
appeals  to  all  local  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  wholesalers  who  place  spe¬ 
cial  brands  on  the  goods  they  sell.  A 
“home  industry”  page  is  carried  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  many  newspapers 
and  is  usually  well  filled  with  adver- 
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tisements.  If  the  page  is  headed  by  some 
strong,  well  written  arguments  for  loy¬ 
alty  to  home  concerns,  few  will  refuse 
to  keep  their  names  off  the  page. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
base  this  advertising  on  something  more 
tangible  than  civic  loyalty.  Freight 
rates,  for  instance,  appeal  to  coun¬ 
try  retail  dealers.  Where  there  is 
the  advantage  of  water  competition,  this 
fact  has  frequently  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  local  papers  to  secure  adver¬ 
tising  from  local  wholesale  concerns. 

.\  space  at  the  top  of  the  page  may  be 
devoted  to  arguments  and  facts  showing 
the  advantages  of  the  town  as  a  job¬ 
bing  center,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
page  is  taken  up  with  cards  of  jobbers 
and  others. 

ENCOURAGING  THE  SMALL  DEALER. 

A  Des  Moines  paper  recently  published 
a  number  of  life  size  illustrations  of  lo¬ 
cally  manufactured  cigars.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  were  printed  some  interost- 
ing  figures  on  the  local  cigar  industry. 
The  cuts  of  the  cigars  were  arranged  in 
haphazard  fashion  to  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  page.  The  names  of  the  brands, 
of  course,  were  prominent  on  the  cuts. 
Such  features  are  usually  successful 
in  bringing  in  returns. 

In  most  cases,  the  small  dealer  is 
located  in  one  of  the  minor  trade  cen¬ 
ters.  In  very  few  cities  have  the  adver¬ 
tising  possibilities  of  these  store  groups 
been  appreciated.  A  Pennsylvania  paper 
saw  the  possibility.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  individual  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  the  various  storekeepers  were 
urged  to  take  space  in  one  big  advertise¬ 
ment  which  represented  all  the  business 
interests  in  a  particular  neighborhood. 

The  solicitors  argued  that  the  large 
advertisements  containing  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  every  merchant  in  the  vicinity 
occupied  as  much  space  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisements,  and,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  novelty,  were  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  group  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments  attractively  made  up  under  a 
heading  that  extolled  the  advantages  of 
that  particular  retail  section  had  a  cu¬ 
mulative  effect.  Care  was  taken  to  see 
that  the  copy  was  changed  frequently, 
and  the  advertisers  were  coached  in 
other  ways.  Actual  results  were  evi¬ 
dent,  and  the  neighborhood  advertising 
in  that  city  now  yields  profitable  revenue 
to  the  paper  which  took  the  trouble  to 
work  it  up. 

HOW  TO  APPEAL  TO  THE  LEAI.ER. 

To  the  merchant  who  has  had  no  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract  represents  merely  an  agreement  to 
pay  real  money  for  something  decidedly 
intangible.  Invincible  to  ordinary  argu¬ 
ments,  he  is  likely  to  be  convinced  more 
easily  by  the  unique  or  the  bizarre. 

An  advertising  solicitor  in  a  Missouri 
town  had  about  exhausted  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  a  small  dealer.  He  had  talked 
to  him  about  circulation,  about  rates  and 
about  newspaper  advertising  in  general 
without  awakening  the  slightest  interest. 
However,  the  solicitor  knew  from  sun¬ 
dry  posters  and  blotters  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  was  spending  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  this  made  him  persistent. 

Finally,  he  unfolded  the  sample  copy 
of  the  paper  he  was  carrying  and  turned 
to  a  page  full  of  advertisements.  On  the 
margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he 
printed  in  rough  lead  pencil  letters  these 
words :  “My  prices,  like  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  are  the  lowest  in  town,”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  the  name  of  the  merchant. 
The  prospect  looked  at  the  phrase.  The 
longer  he  looked  the  better  he  liked  it. 
He  signed  up. 

There  are  few  non-advertisers  who 
will  not  succumb  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
phrase  which  they  think  to  be  clever. 


and  many  advertising  contracts  are 
signed  for  no  other  reason— especially 
in  the  small  dealer  class. 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  SPECIAL  SEASONS. 

Every  season  brings  forth  its  peculiar 
wants  and  each  month  marks  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  for  articles  which  were 
not  salable  during  the  previous  month. 
For  this  reason,  there  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  special  advertising  stunts. 
For  instance,  few  wood  and  coal  deal¬ 
ers  can  be  induced  to  advertise  the  year 
around,  but  when  the  first  touch  of  frost 
comes  there  is  decided  activity — the  time 
when  some  fuel  dealers  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  “Some”  and  “limited,”  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  the  words  of  a  live  solici¬ 
tor. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  daily 
paper  in  Illinois  spent  some  time  try¬ 
ing  to  induce  his  local  fuel  dealers  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  No  contracts  were  forthcom¬ 
ing,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  had  set  up 
a  page  heading  which  read;  “Winter 
is  coming  and  it  is  time  to  buy  your  fuel 
supply.  Here  are  the  dealers  who  will 
supply  you.”  Armed  with  a  proof  of 
this  at  the  top  of  a  blank  page  with 
colored  borders,  he  made  a  second  visit 
to  the  fuel  dealers.  When  he  returned 
he  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  advertisement  a  double  pager.  The 
following  Sunday  he  had  similar  suc¬ 
cess  with  stoves  and  furnaces. 

A  THANKSGIVING  STUNT. 

•Again,  at  Thanksgiving  time,  hotels 
and  restaurants  expect  to  do  a  big  busi¬ 
ness,  for  in  every  town  many  must  de¬ 
pend  on  a  public  place  for  their  Turkey 
Day  dinner.  ^During  the  preceding  week 
it  is  easy  to  get  special  advertisements. 
•A  solicitor  in  Dayton  created  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  baker  just  to  get  his  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  persuaded  the  baker  to  adver¬ 
tise  cooked  turkeys  stuffed  with  oy.ster 
dressing  to  be  delivered  between  noon 
and  one  o’clock  Thanksgiving  Day.  One 
quarter-page  announcement  gave  this 
baker  over  200  orders  on  which  he 
cleared  a  hundred  dollars  over  all  ex¬ 
penses. 

House  cleaning  time  causes  a  demand 
for  many  articles  sold  by  grocers  and  is 
also  a  good  time  to  advertise  furniture. 
.A  page  devoted  to  these  articles  is 
timely  and  is  usually  well  patronized. 
Garden  making  time  marks  the  sale  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  dealers 
in  these  things  can  thus  be  induced  to 
advertise. 

ENCOUR.AGE  REAL  ESTATE  AIiVERTISERS. 

Real  estate  advertising  is  also  inter¬ 
mittent.  A  Los  Angeles  paper  not  long 
ago  devoted  an  entire  section  of  the 
Sunday  issue  to  the  advertisement  of  in¬ 
stallment  plan  houses  and  lots.  The  first 
page  of  the  section  contained  an  appro¬ 
priate  picture  and  a  well  written  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  on  this 
plan,  urging  the  advantage  of  this  over 
the  payment  of  rent.  With  a  proof  of 
this  page  in  his  hand,  it  was  easy  for 
the  solicitor  to  fill  a  four  page  section 
with  advertisements. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  was  adopted 
by  a  Kansas  City  paper  when  plans  for 
a  new  union  depot  for  the  city  were 
adopted.  Kansas  City  has  been  wanting 
a  new  union  depot  for  many  years,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  p'ans  was  a  matter 
of  interest  to  everyone  who  lived  there. 
Following  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  a 
cut  was  made  the  entire  width  of  the 
page.  This  appeared  at  the  top  of  an 
advertising  page  with  a  few  crisp  sen¬ 
tences  calling  attention  to  the  effect  on 
realty  values  which  the  construction  of 
the  depot  would  have.  The  remainder 
of  the  page  was  filled  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  real  estate  dealers. 


EDITOR  AS  PREACHER 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

terests  in  the  pews  is  not  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  the  church.  No  lawyer  tells 
his  client  all  he  knows  or  thinks,  and 
the  physician  who  would  bluntly  express 
his  honest  opinion  to  all  his  patients 
would  soon  find  himself  without  any 
patients  at  all. 

I  used  to  have  a  vision  of  an  endowed 
newspaper  having  for  its  editor  a  man 
who  was  a  great  moral  leader,  an  altruist 
and  a  philosopher.  This  wonderful  per¬ 
son  by  reason  of  the  paper  being  en¬ 
dowed,  could  and  would  print  all  the 
facts  and  tell  the  truth  in  regard  to 
them,  no  matter  who  was  offended 
thereby.  But  that  vision  no  longer  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  as  within  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility.  With  enough  money  such  a 
paper  doubtless  could  be  issued,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  newspaper;  for  a  news¬ 
paper  is  the  complex  product  of  the  men 
and  women  who  read  it  and  arc  swayed 
by  it,  and  not  a  heaven  descended  thing 
of  perfection,  such  as  I  saw  in  my  vision. 

It  must  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  of  perfection  and 
imperfection,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  eliminate  the  evil  and  the  false¬ 
hood  and  the  imperfection  from  the 
newspaper  is,  first,  to  eliminate  those 
qualities  from  human  nature.  In  other 
words,  perfect  newspapers  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  when  perfect  readers  have  been 
evolved,  and  such  an  evolution  is  an 
age-long  process. 

There  is  no  short-cut  across  lots  to 
any  sort  of  millennium  worth  wishing  for. 
The  modern  get— perfect-quick  re¬ 
formers,  each  one  with  his  pet  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  the  social  system,  are 
an  obstacle  to  true  progress,  for  they 
only  succeed  in  darkening  counsel  and 
leading  a  few  deluded  followers  up  to 
an  impassable  stone  wall. 

DEALING  WITH  HUMAN  N.ATURE. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  whether  we 
do  our  preaching  in  a  church  or  in  the 
editorial  page  of  a  newspaper,  we  cannot 
expect  any  general  or  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  appeals.  For  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  not  with  a  mathematical  problem 
capable  of  an  absolutely  perfect  solution, 
but  with  human  nature,  which  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  as  fluent  and  intangi¬ 
ble  as  the  ether  and  as  hard  and  un¬ 
yielding  as  granite,  a  bundle  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  and  a  riddle  of  inscrutable 
mysteries  that  eludes  any  explanation 
and  defies  the  most  searching  analysis. 

Both  the  preacher  and  the  editor  seek 
to  make  their  appeal  to  the  conscience 
and  the  will  of  man.  But  to  penetrate 
to  the  abode  where  these  have  their 
dwelling  place  we  must  pass  through 
many  chambers  of  the  mind  and  meet 
and  conquer  mighty  giants  of  ignorance, 
pride,  prejudice  and  selfishness,  which 
night  and  day  stand  as  armed  guards 
before  the  secret  abode  of  man’s  noblest 
self. 
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WALKING  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


French  Newspaper  Man  Arrives  at 
Wilmington  on  Long  Tour. 

Jean  Baptiste  Le  Ciuen,  a  I’aris  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  is  walking  around  the 
world  on  a  tour  for  the  Matin,  the 
famous  French  newspaper,  arrived  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  Dec.  d.  Le  Guen, 
with  eleven  others,  was  to  make  the 
trip  without  funds,  to  furnish  newspaper 
articles  and  complete  the  work  hy  Jan. 

Seven  of  his  companions  have  tired  of 
the  hardships  encountered  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  tour. 

Le  Guen  carries  with  him  several 
hooks  signed  and  sealed  by  king.s,  presi¬ 
dents  of  republics,  ministers,  consuls, 
bishops,  archbishops  and  others.  Forty- 
two  of  these  books  have  been  filled  and 
several  have  been  sent  back  to  Paris. 

On  leaving  Paris  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  and  other  portions 
of  Europe,  on  through  Poland  and 
Russia,  thence  to  Siberia,  China.  Japan, 
Siam.  Corea,  Calcutta,  Singapore.  Bom¬ 
bay  the  Transvaal,  Egypt.  N'orihern 
.-\frica,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  other  South  .Xmerican  countries 
and  Cuba.  He  has  now  visited  a  con¬ 
siderable  nunilier  of  the  Eastern  States, 
will  visit  President  Taft,  and  then 
move  Sou  h.  Later  he  will  visit  the 
(.  entral  .\merican  countries  and  then 
go  West. 


Journalist  in  Consular  Field. 

Edward  L.  .'\dams,  who  began  as  a 
city  reporter  on  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  in  1871,  afterwards 
In-coming  city  editor  for  ten  years,  and 
who  then  went  to  the  Elmira  Gazette, 
where  he  served  for  nearly  twenty 
years  in  an  editorial  capacity,  has  for 
the  last  ten  years  occupied  important 
diplomatic  posts  abroad.  Mr.  Adams 
was,  for  seven  years.  Consul  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
filled  the  position  of  Consul  at  Dublin, 
where  he  has  recently  leased  the  Dublin 
home  of  John  Redmond  for  a  term  of 
years. 

The  McCann  Agency. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  advertising 
agents,  recently  organized  in  this  city, 
expects  to  be  in  business  the  first  of 
the  new  year.  Mr.  McCann  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  for  the  past  four  months.  The 
dissolution  of  the  company  under  the 
order  of  the  court  has  made  it  necessary 
to  make  a  change  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
agency  will  handle  the  business  of  the 
subsidiary  companies. 


Bargains  on  Printing  Presses 
FORSALE 

Two,  three  and  four-deck 
presses  taken  in  trade  for 
larger  machines,  are  offered 
at  half  price — thoroughly 
overhauled  and  rebuilt,  also 
some  presses  of  other  makes, 
of  various  sizes  and  styles. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  try  and  fit  you  out. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

16th  St.  and  Anhland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


EMIL  SCHOLZ, 

KKCKNTLY  -M-IMINTED  BUSINESS  M.\NAGER  PITTSBURGH  IDST. 


ABOUT  EMIL  SCHOLZ. 


PitUburgh  Post’*  New  Business  Man¬ 
ager  an  Expert  on  Circulation. 

Emil  Scholz,  recently  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  business  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  as  noted  in  these  col¬ 
umns  several  weeks  ago,  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  and  Daily  Xews  sixteen 
years  ago.  -Afterwards  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  the  Philadelphia  Press  as  circulation 
manager. 

-After  five  years’  residence  in  Phila 
delphia,  he  spent  some  time  on  a  ranch 
in  Wyoming,  and  then  returned  to  the 
East,  where  he  became  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Record 
Herald. 

Mr.  Scholz  is  considered  an  expert 
on  new.spaper  circulation.  In  addition 
he  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
advertising  field,  and  understands  just 
what  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  daily  newspaper.  In  his  new 
position  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post  he  will 
undoubtedly  succeed  in  adding  mate¬ 
rially  to  that  paper's  revenues. 

New  Commercial  Weekly. 

The  National  Commercial  and  Fifth 
Avenue  Xews,  edited  and  published  by- 
Daniel  Henry  Morris,  is  a  newcomer  in 
the  metropolitan  field  of  New  York 
The  paper,  which  consists  of  twelve 
pages,  is  issued  weekly.  The  list  of 
editorial  contributors  includes  -Alexan¬ 
der  Mayer,  .A.  Gorden  Smith.  F.  J. 
Lowenthal  and  Morris  Xitke.  The  first 
issue  contains  an  article  by  -Mr.  Mayer 
on  “Efficiency,  the  Unit  of  Value.” 


SOUTHERN  NEWS  NOTES. 

Louis  -A.  Hoffmann,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Publishers’  Supply 
Co.,  who  has  been  making  a  tour 
through  the  south,  sends  the  following 
news  items  to  the  Ebitor  .wu  Pub¬ 
lisher  : 

The  Mobile  (.Ala.)  Item  has  named 
its  new  Goss  Press  "Gladys.” 

The  office  of  the  Montgomery  (.Ala.) 
Journal  is  located  in  what  used  to  be_ 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

Col.  “Bob”  Ewings’  Xew  Orleans 
States  has  its  own  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor. 

The  Galveston  (Te.\.)  Xews  has  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  conduc¬ 
tors  on  the  G.  H.  &  H.  Ry-.  to  tell  pas¬ 
sengers  on  incoming  trains :  “We  are 
now  entering  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  for  its  size — come  and  see  us 
again.” 


Strong  pressure  is  being  brought  on 
Frederick  L.  Seeley  of  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  to  run  for  Governor. 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  wants 
to  add  a  color  deck  to  its  press,  but  can¬ 
not  do  it,  because  the  press  room  ceiling 
is  too  low. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  newspapers 
are  already  beginning  to  reap  the  win¬ 
ter  season  harvest  of  northern  dollars. 

What  a  pity  the  negro  population  of 
cities  like  Charlotte,  -Atlanta,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mobile,  Xew  Orleans,  Houston, 
Galveston,  San  -Antonio,  -Austin,  Dallas. 
Fort  Worth  and  Shreveport  are  not  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  readers ! 

The  newspaper  publishers  who  met 
Jason  Rogers  of  the  Xew  A'ork  Globu 
during  his  recent  tour  in  the  south  were 
very  favorably  impressed  with  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Los  -Angeles,  Cal. — Van  Xuys  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Capital  $10,000.  Incorpo¬ 
rators,  James  Lynn,  Frank  M.  Keffer, 
Thomas  M.  Keffer. 

Xew  York  City. — The  Clubman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Capital  $d0.0(Ki.  Incorpora¬ 
tors,  W.  B.  Clemence,  F.  D.  Hunter  and 
others. 

Richmond,  Mo. — The  Ray  Publishing 
Co.  Capital  $l-2,.500.  Incorporators,  C. 
-A.  Betts,  J.  -A.  Cousley,  Jr. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — The  Observer 
Publishing  Co.  Capital  $25,000.  Incor¬ 
porators,  .A.  G.  Sorlie,  H.  Bendeke  and 
others. 

Orange,  N.  J.— Orange  Publishing 
Co.  Capital  $20,0<Mt.  Incorporators. 
William  J.  Rink,  Charles  Jones  and 
George  H.  Gleason. 

Weston,  V’a. — Lewis  County  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Capital.  $15,000.  Incorporators, 
F.  S.  Shuster,  M.  L.  B.  Linger,  Tom  G. 
Skinner,  James  F.  Cummings  and  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Blair,  of  Weston. 

Bellingham,  W’ash.  —  Bellingham 
Publishing  Co.  Capital  $.'i00,000.  Incor¬ 
porators,  C.  E.  .-Mirains,  W.  J.  Griswold, 
E.  P.  Y.  Day,  W.  J.  Hughes  and  George 
E.  Thompson. 

Portland,  Me. — Portland  Service  & 
-Advertising  Co.,  to  conduct  a  general 
vending  and  advertising  business  on  rail¬ 
roads  and  in  hotels.  Capital  stock, 
$5,(Km.i.  President,  Leon  V.  Walker, 
Portland;  treasurer,  Howard  R.  Ives. 
Portland. 

Chic.vgu.  111. —  Thornton  -Advertising 
Co.,  general  advertising  business.  Capi¬ 
tal  $25,000.  Incorporators,  James  M. 
Thornton,  George  P.  Mitchell,  Karl 
Klauser. 


During  the  past  five  months,  Canada 
exported  to  the  United  States,  $739,000 
in  printing  paper;  wood  for  pulp,  $2,- 
508,000;  wood  pulp.  $1,885,000;  rags, 
$115,000;  other  papers,  $-52,000. 


Jenney  Press  Controlling  Systems 

With  “  Independent  Slow  Motion  ”  Safety  Feature 
NOW  USED  BY 

MOST  OF  THE  BEST  KNOWN  NEWSPAPERS 
SAFETY  RELIABILITY  ECONOMY 

SPECIFY  JENNEY  UNIVERSAL  TYPE  MOTORS  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES  AND  KNOW  YOU  WILL  GET  THE  BEST 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

PURCHASER  OF  JENNEY  ELECTRIC  MEtJ.  CO.'S  BUSINESS 
General  Offices  :  Factory  : 

LS6  N.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO  ANDERSON,  IND. 

Combination  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machines  and  Air  Compressors. 
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PERSONALS. 

Otto  Haass  has  resigned  as  business 
manager  of  the  Wyoming  Labor  Jour 
nal  Publishing  Co.,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  T.  P. 
Fahey. 


M.  T.  Blackwell,  editor  of  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Oil  News,  delivered  an  interest¬ 
ing  address  December  4,  before  a  large 
audience  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  who  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  him  discuss  the  chief  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  South. 


James  B.  Clark,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Nashville. 


Roy  H  Crihfield,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  assistant  to  the  county 
judge  at  Bloomington,  Pa.,  resigned  his 
position  December  15  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Pantagraph,  of  that  city. 


James  H.  Phillippi,  managing  editor 
of  the  Republican  of  Shelbyville,  Ind., 
was  married  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  to  Miss  Sylvia  Havens. 


Frank  P.  Litschert,  former  editor  of 
the  Winchester  (Ind.)  Herald,  but  now 
employed  in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press,  and  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Curent  were  married  Decem¬ 
ber  4. 


Eugene  R.  Crozier,  connected  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  Miss  Alleen  L. 
Robinson,  were  married  recently. 


Ira  G.  Hoagland  will  become  editor 
and  manager  of  Insurance  Engineering, 
New  York,  January  1. 

J.  H.  Burritt,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Farmer,  addressed  a  largely  at¬ 
tended  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Pemona  Grange,  December  7,  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  topic  urtder  discus¬ 
sion  was  “Farm  Management.” 


Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  the  principal 
guest  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  at  a 
buffet  luncheon  at  the  Pontchartrain  Ho¬ 
tel,  Detroit,  December  7. 


Ruth  Florence  Lapen,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Telegram  and  special  contributor  to 
the  Chicago  Magazine,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  popular  song,  entitled  “Tommy.” 

C.  G.  Scott,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Moss  Point  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  assume  charge 
of  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle. 


IN  KANSAS 


t  There  is  more  money  per  capita  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  the  state’s  history,  and 
Kansas  people  are  “good  spenders.”  llie 

TopeKa 
Dailx  Capital 

narantees  a  circulation  in  excess  of  88,fi00. 
It  reaches  every  post  office  in  Kansas,  and 
is  the  only  Kansas  daily  with  State-wide 
circulation;  the  only  Topeka  daily  which 
gives  definite  circulation  statement. 


Publisher 


Wu.  T.  Lainc,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 
J.  C.  Feelev,  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Jr.,  son  of 
Frederick  C.  Stevens  of  Attica,  N.  Y., 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  Lockport  (N. 
Y.)  Journal. 


William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
delivered  an  address  on  advertising  be¬ 
fore  the  Publicity  Association  of  Troy, 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  13. 


Forrest  James  Funk,  formerly  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Democrat  staff,  has  been 
elected  city  editor  of  the  Exponent,  of 
that  city. 


Harold  C.  Kessinger,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Illinois  Free  Press  at 
Litchfield,  III,  and  national  lecturer  of 
the  Yeomen  of  America,  delivered  an 
entertaining  address  at  Palmyra,  Ill., 
Dec.  1. 


Joseph  Smith,  editor  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  spoke  before 
the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  Dec.  9,  on 
“Some  Things  We  Have  Got  To  Do.” 


Wm.  T.  Stiegler,  a  Cincinnati  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  been  appointed  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor-elect  Henry  T.  Hunt,  of 
that  city,  at  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year. 


Carl  C.  Countryman,  editor  of  the 
Sheffield  (Ill.)  Times,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress 
from  the  sixteenth  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict. 


M.\disonville,  Te.sn. — .\lbert  R.  Brit-  ] 
ton  has  purchased  the  Democrat  from 
the  Cadiz  Sentinel,  and  the  two  papers 
will  be  merged  and  published  under  the 
name  of  the  Cadiz  Democrat-Sentinel. 

Latiirop,  Mo. — R.  B.  Taylor,  formerly 
of  Nevada,  Mo.,  has  purchased  the 
Monitor  Herald  from  T.  M.  Courtney. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — The  Daily  Review, 
an  independent  newspaper,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Lock- 
port  Journal,  and  the  two  papers  will 
be  merged  into  one. 

Montre.cl,  Can. — The  Canadian  Real 
Estate  News  has  this  week  changed 
hands — the  proprietorship  having  been 
acquired  by  one  of  the  'Montreal  mil¬ 
lionaires.  Herbert  F.  Egg  will  still 
retain  the  management  of  the  paper. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  The  New 
Times  and  the  Real  Issue,  two  Socialist 
papers,  are  to  be  merged  in  one,  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  former. 

Montpelier,  Vt. — The  Journal  will 
hereafter  be  published  by  Col.  H.  E. 
Parker,  successor  to  Frank  T.  Parsons, 
who  has  retired  from  the  Journal. 

Haynesville,  Ala. — Frank  Nunnellee 
has  purchased  the  Haynesville  Examiner, 
Lowndes  County. 

Huntington,  Ind. — The  Huntington 
Herald  (evening)  and  the  Huntington 
Times-Democrat  (morning)  were  con¬ 
solidated  December  4.  This  leaves  but 
one  newspaper  in  Huntington,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  which  will  be  issued  in  morning  and 
evening  editions.  H.  M.  Omsby  will  be 
managing  editor. 


Louis  C.  Guernsey,  a  magazine  writer, 
has  been  appointed  business  manager  of 
the  California  Outlook. 


Col.  W.  J.  Lampton,  the  writer  of 
jingle  verses,  and  Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 
are  among  those  scheduled  to  speak  at 
the  next  dinner  of  the  Twilight  Club,  to 
be  held  December  28. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

.Ashland,  Ore. — Bert  R.  Greer, 
newspaper  man  from  Muskegon,  Okla., 
has  purchased  the  Ashland  Tidings  from 

R.  B.  Bennett  and  brother. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Pacific  Monthly 

and  Sunset  magazines  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated,  and  will  appear  after  January  1, 
1912,  under  the  joint  title,  Sunset-The 
Pacific  Monthly. 

Enterprise,  Ore. — George  P.  Cheney, 
an  Associated  Press  editor  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  bought  the  Record-Chieftain, 
the  oldest  and  leading  newspaper  of 
Wallowa  County. 

Anderson,  Ind. — Dolph  C.  Carter  has 
purchased  one-fourth  interest  in  the 
Bulletin,  the  largest  paper  in  the  city. 

Windsor,  Mo. — E.  T.  Hodges,  form 
erly  linotype  operator  for  the  Cairo 
(Ill.)  Citizen,  has  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  Review,  a  weekly  paper. 

Worcester.  Mass. — Edward  J.  Coo 
ncy,  president  of  the  Catholic  Press  As 
sociation  of  the  United  States  and  Can 
ada,  has  secured  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Catholic  Messenger. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — ^Joe  Lyle,  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  the  Sundance  Moni 
tor,  has  purchased  the  Moorcroft  Blade 
and  will  move  the  plant  to  Sundance  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  paper  at  that 
place  early  next  month. 

De.n NISON,  O. — Sam  F.  Dickerson,  edi 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Cadiz  Demo 
crat,  bought  the  plant  and  good  will  of 

S.  H.  Minnis  and  L.  H.  Cagle,  who  re 
tire  from  the  newspaper  field. 


A  Word  About  Whimlets. 

The  International  Syndicate’s  new 
feature,  “Whimlets,”  which  it  introduced 
last  month,  has  already  won  popularity 
among  the  newspaper  publishers.  Whim¬ 
lets  are  a  series  of  humorous  verses 
written,  by  Hildo  Waddell,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Walter  Wellman,  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher  recently  printed  two 
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P.-I.  PEOPLE  AT  DINNER. 


President  and  Manager  Entertain 
Staff — Welcome  to  Mr.  Bone. 

Members  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  staff  were  recently 
dined  by  W.  W.  Chapin,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Senator  John  L.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Com¬ 
pany.  A  hearty  welcome  was  given  to 
Scott  C.  Bone,  the  new  editor-in-chief. 

In  the  merry  company  were  A.  R. 
Fenwick,  Miss  Clyde  Ludwick,  J.  W. 
Gilbert,  C.  H.  Brockhagen,  Portus  Bax¬ 
ter,  Tom  Dillon,  Miss  Nell  Siddons, 
E.  E.  Wheelock,  J.  H.  Gerrie,  Frank  F. 
Fitts,  Thomas  Francis  Hunt,  George 
Hager,  E.  S.  Morris,  Charles  H.  Dick¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Will  E.  Hudson,  John  B.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Eric  W.  Allen,  Charles  E.  Hunt,  P. 
Noelker,  George  S.  Turnbull,  C.  A. 
Player,  Herbert  J.  Campbell,  R.  E. 
Maxfield,  Beriah  Brown,  Gustav  R. 
Stahl,  Tasse  Brien  de  Desrochers,  Ches¬ 
ter  A.  Bloom,  J.  B.  Myrick,  Glen  M. 
Farley,  W.  E.  Crosby,  R.  H.  Cockins 
and  Edward  Lounsbury. 


of  these  clever  features,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  omitted  the  name  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  syndicate  that  produces  them. 
.•\nother  is  reproduced  herewith.  Whim¬ 
lets  help  to  brighten  and  make  attractive 
any  paper  in  which  they  appear. 


Inland  Stationer  in  New  Form. 

The  Inland  Stationer  and  Business 
Equipment  Journal  assumes  a  new  form 
and  new  dress  with  its  December  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  now  a  magazine  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  trade  paper  size,  9  x  12  inches,  print¬ 
ed  on  fine  paper,  in  clean-cut  legible 
type,  and  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  business  managers.  A.  H. 
McQuilkin,  the  editor,  has  a  very  clear 
conception  as  to  the  kind  of  matter  that 
business  men  want  to  read  about  office 
systems  and  aids. 


Socialist  Paper  Sued  for  $500,000. 

The  New  York  Call,  a  Socialist  daily, 
has  been  sued  for  $500,000  damages  in 
several  actions  by  several  firms  owning 
moving-picture  theaters. 

The  suits  are  based  chiefly  on  allega¬ 
tions  that  young  boys  are  employed  to 
run  the  moving  picture  machines  in  the 
theaters  and  that  the  audiences  are  in 
danger  for  this  reason.  Newsboys  sell¬ 
ing  the  Call  in  front  of  several  of 
the  theaters  have  been  arrested. 


The  plant  of  the  Oswego  (Kan.)  In 
dependent  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000  Dec.  1. 

Presbrey  in  Hartford. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  office  in  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.  building, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  with  Joseph  Goodman 
as  manager.  Mr.  Goodman  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  business  of 
New  England  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  very  generally  known  among  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Mother  Hubbard. 


Syracuse  Journal  Buys  More  Land. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  Company  has 
purchased  the  lot  adjoining  its  building 
on  the  south.  This  lot  has  a  frontage 
of  44  feet  on  South  Warren  street  and 
131  feet  in  depth.  Th’e  price  paid  for 
the  property  is  $75,000,  or  about  $1,700 
per  front  foot.  The  Journal  building 
will  be  enlarged  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  rapidly  growing  business. 


Old  Elbert  Hubbard, 

He  went  to  the  cupboard. 

To  find  his  Philistine  an  epigram; 

His  brain-box  was  bare. 

So  he  tore  out  his  hair. 

And  he  therefore  inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
deficit  two  hundred  blasphemies,  five  ego¬ 
tistical  splurges,  and  little  journeys  enough 
to  reach  around  the  world. — Satire. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  WORLD 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS.' 

George  W.  Edwards,  32S  Chestnut  \ 
street,  IMiiladelphia,  is  placing  orders 
for  lines,  to  be  used  within  one, 

year,  with  W  estern  and  Middle  West  | 
jiapers,  for  the  Kli'ctrie  Storage  llattery  ; 
Co.,  Chicago.  This  agent  is  also  asking  i 
rates  in  l’a<  ilic  coast  palters  for  an  auto-  , 
mobile  advertiser. 


place  the  advertising  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Automobile  Show. 


The  .Morse  International  .\gency,  ] 
Uodd-.Mead  Jtuilding,  .New  York,  is  send  . 
iug  out  fourUH’n  liin  s.  iwentj-.six  times  I 
geuer.tlly,  for  .1.  1..  I’.rown  A  Son.  Bos¬ 
ton.  ; 

The  ls)tos  .Vuein  y.  New  York,  is  plac-  j 
iug  orders  with  South  western  papers  for  | 
twenty  lines,  limes,  for  II.  I’l.inlei  i 

iV  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

The  .1.  Waller  Thonip.'on  .Vgiuicy,  41  i 
East  Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  is  ' 
seniling  out  orders  generally  for  twenty-  i 
two  lines,  l.'s!  times,  for  Slarvid  A:  Co..; 
New  Y  ork.  This  agency  is  also  sending  , 
out  orders  for  ten  lines,  lifty  two  tinn-s. 
for  the  Record.  I 


The  Ireland  .Vdvertising  .Vgency,  02.") 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  is  placing 
orders  for  two  inches,  two  t.  a.  w.,  fifty- 
two  times,  with  a  selected  list  of  papers, 
for  .1.  S.  Turee.  This  agency  is  again 
a.sking  for  rates  for  Eels  &  Co.,  Eels 
Naptha  Soap,  I’hiladelphia. 

11.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Comij.-iny,  Equitable  Building,  St.  Louis, 
.\lo.,  Ls  placing  orders  with  large  Sunday 
paiM'fs,  for  Judd  (J.  Lloyd.  Lloyd  Treat¬ 
ment,  Lloyd  Building,  .St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

Tin*  Eniied  Cigar  Slon-s  Co.  is  sending 
out  'onie  Christinas  advertising  through 
thi“  C.  E.  Sherin  Advert ising  .Vgiuicy,  New 
York  City. 
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INK)  line  contrai  s  with  »\esiern  papers  to 
l»-  usi-d  within  one  yvar.  for  lloi  .''jirings 
re.'ori  advertising. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  otKi  Chestnut 
street,  Philadeltiliia.  I’a.,  are  tilaciug  new 
schedules  for  tlie  advertising  of  A.  E. 
<  tulerbridg'-  A  Co.,  2‘.t  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Til)'  Ge„rgc  Batten  Co..  Eourtii  Ate 
nue  Building,  New  \  ork,  is  filacing  some 
new  lop.t  for  the  Iluyler  Candy  Co.,  04 
I'uit  ersily  I’hn  e,  New  i  ork. 

The  Bear  Cle/mical  Co.,  Bear's  Emul¬ 
sion,  Elktou,  \  a.,  is  placing  orders  witii 
a  sekMi-d  list  of  papers. 

A.  B.  Elliott,  02  We.'t  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  sending  out  orders  to  a  selected 
list  of  papi-is  lor  two  inches,  L")0  times, 
for  .lohii  Itniicau's  Mou.s,  Lee  A  I'erriu's 
\\  oicestiTsuiri',  241  West  street.  New 
York. 

the  W.  Erick.'on  Advertising 

■Vgcucy,  Eourth  Avenue  Building,  New 
1  ork,  IS  filai  iug  orders  lor  thirty-two 
lines,  two  times,  with  Western  papers, 
lor  tile  .Shofi  Ballot  Organization,  3M 
I'ourth  dteutie,  New  York. 


The  Kicbard  Eoley  Advertising 

.Vgeucy,  Bulletin  Building.  Philadelphia, 
IS  s'diding  out  orders  to  Southern  papers 
for  the  liutii  Chocolate  Co.,  same  city. 

Albert  Erank  A  Co..  2i)  Beaver  street. 
New  York,  it  is  rejiorted,  is  making  up 
a  list  .if  uewspa|M-rs  for  the  advertising 
of  the  Koyal  .Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  2g 
State  street,  New  York. 

.Ylfred  Gratz,  1001  Chestnut  street, 
Philadidphia.  I’a.,  is  making  contracts 
for  .">,000  lines,  with  some  Western 
pafK-rs,  for  the  Kno-Tair  Hosiery  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

II.  II.  Levey,  -Marbridge  Building,  New 
York,  is  placing  orders  on  a  trade  basis 
for  the  Hotel  .Vlbert.  University  Plac*' 
and  Eleventh  street.  New  Y'ork. 

’The  -McKallor  Hrug  Co.,  Binghamton. 
N.  1..  is  interested  in  the  Uric-O  Co.. 
Uric-O  Kheumatism  Cure,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y..  and  is  placing  orders  direct  with 
New  York  State  papers. 


LUt  of  Poklication*  •xaminad  bjr  tka  AMociation  of  Amarican  Adrar* 
tiaara,  of  wkick  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  tha  variona  raeor4a  of 
circulation  was  made  and  tha  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  aacartainad. 


’The  M  oss-Chase  Co.,  110  Eranklin 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y'..  is  sending  out 
orders  to  some  New  Y'ork  State  papers, 
for  the  Burt  Olney  Canning  Co.. 
Oneida.  N.  Y’. 


The  Erank  Presbrey^  Co.,^  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  will 


ADVERTISING  NEWS  ITEMS. 

1  he  -Vsheville  (N.  C.)  Board  of  Trade 
has  decided  to  spend  $1,200  in  advertis¬ 
ing  that  resort  in  twelve  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country. 

^  .\cconiing  to  Ralph  Bolton,  secretary 
lot  tile  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee, 

,  the  city  is  receiving  free  of  expense 
'  Jn.tKK)  inches  a  year  of  editorial  notices 
in  newspapers  printed  east  of  the  Mis- 
1  sissippi  river. 

^  .Y  nmd  of  $10,0<.ht  is  being  raised  by 
i  the  business  men  of  .\’ew  Orleans  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  city  as  a  winter  resort.  B. 

'  C.  Casanas  is  chairman  of  the  commttee, 

'  appointed  by  the  mayor,  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  charge. 

I  The  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
j  sociated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Maryland, 

!  of  which  President  Gambrill,  of  Fred¬ 
erick  is  chairman,  is  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$.')",<»(H.t  for  use  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  State  bureau  of  advertising. 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  Wash- 
,  ington,  D.  C.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recommended  the  employment  of  a 
publicity  agent  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a 
year  with  a  stenographer  at  $900  a  year. 

NEWS  OF  THE  AD  CLUBS. 

The  Adscript  Club  of  Indianapolis, 

I  has  started  a  movement  to  advertise  the 
'  city  by  means  of  a  newspaper  and  street 
car  campaign.  The  representative  of  a 
street  car  aiivertising  firm  has  offered 
space  in  150  cars  each  month  free  of 
charge. 

The  Milwaukee  Advertisers  Gub  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
,  plan  of  campaign  for  advertising  the 

I  city. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore, 

I  could  hardly  have  secured  a  man  better 
j  qualilicd  to  discuss  the  subject  of  paint 
I  advertising  than  O.  C.  Harn,  advertis- 
i  ing  manager  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
’  pally,  who  addressed  the  members  on 
j  W'edne-day,  December  20.  Mr.  Ham’s 
,  subject  was  “How  a  Paint  Dealer  May 
.Ydvertise,”  and  his  talk  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  as  yet  been 
delivered  at  the  series  of  luncheon- 
I  lectures  held  each  Wednesday. 

ADVERTISING  PARASITES. 

The  Rev.  George  Wood  Anderson  in 
addressing  the  St.  Louis  Ad  Men’s 
League,  recently,  scored  imitators  and 
tlreves  of  other  men’s  advertising  ideas 
in  vigorous  language. 

"The  plagiarist,  the  business  parasite,” 
said  Dr.  Anderson,  “who  steals  another 
man’s  advertising  idea  is  a  liar,  because 
he  represents  himself  and  his  product  as 
being  what  they  are  not.  He  is  a  thief, 
because  he  robs  himself  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  of  men's  esteem  and  confidence, 
lie  i^  a  murderer,  because  he  kills  the 
greatest  life  force,  individuality  and 
puts  in  its  place  a  sham  and  a  farce.” 


ALABAMA. 

ITEM . 

CALIFORNIA. 

INDEPENDENT  . 

Santa  Barbara 

BULLETIN . 

San  Francisco 

CALL . 

San  Francisco 

EXAMINER . 

San  Francisco 

RECORD  .  . 

FLORIDA. 

me:tropolis . 

.  .Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  (Cir.  53.163)  Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . 

LEDGER  . 

. . .  .Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA. 

SKANDINAVEN  . 

HERALD  . 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . 

JOURNAL  . 

INDIANA. 

NEWS-TRIBUNE  . 

THE  AVE  M.ARIA . 

.  Notre  Dame  j 

IOWA. 

1 

EVENING  GAZETTE.... 

.  . . .  Burlington  | 

CAPITAL . 

.  .Des  Moines  | 

REGISTER  &  LEADER. . . 

.  .Des  Moines  | 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL. . . 

KANSAS. 

CAPITAL . 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL  .... 

TIMES  . 

LOUISIANA.  1 

ITEM  . 

.  New  Orleans  | 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT  .... 

.  New  Orleans 

MAINE.  ' 

JOURNAL  . 

MARYLAND. 

. 

THE  SUN . 

Paid  for  in  Cash  Circulalion 

Morning  and  Evening . 

. 111.561 

Sunday  . 

.  60,702 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  . 

The  Six  Months  Average  Was 

A.A.A.  Figures . D.  10,366;  S.  11.289 

Patriot  Figures . D.  10,331;  S,  11,235 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE.  Mom.  &  Eve. . . 

.  .Minneapolis 

MISSOURI. 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY  GLOBE. ...  Joplin 

POST-DISPATCH . 

MONTANA. 

MINER  . 

NEBRASKA. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

NO^ANDEN  (Cir.  9,450)  Gja^orb 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER  . . . Cl^I^d 

Circulation  for  October,  1911 

Daily .  97,999 

Sunday . 129,300 

VINDICATOR . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  . Chester 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

DISPATCH  ........  Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  GAZETTE^. . . ..  Philadelphia 

PRESS  . Pittsburgh 

TIMES-LEADER . "Wilkes-Barre 

GAZETTE . . . .  r. . York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DA^ILY  MAIL . Anderson 

DAILY  RECORD^.  . Columbia 

THE  STATE . . . .  ! . Columbia 

(Cir.  August.  1911,  S.  I7.%9;  D.  17,614.) 

TENNESSEE. 

NE ws^ci  MiTAR  r.^^r.T:T7::Meiiiphu 

BANNER . ....' . Nashville 

TEXAS. 

RECORD  . . . .  .T . .T.Fort  Worth 

CHRONICLE . Houston 

TIMES-HERALD . . Waco 

WASHINGTON. 

POST-lNTELLlGENCER . Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee 

SENTINEL  ..... . ; . .  .7 . Milwaukee 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  142,440). . .  .Lincoln 
NEW  JERSEY. 

PREiSS . Asbury  Park 

lOURNAI . . . Elizabeth 

TIMES . Elizabeth 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 

NEW  MEXICO. _ 

MORNING  JOURNAl _ _  .Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . .  .Buffalo 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . New  York 

LESLIES  WEEKLY.tCir.  340.000),  New  York 

EVENING  STANDARD . Troy 

RECORD . Troy 


CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

HERALD  . . . .  .  .  .Calgary 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD . Vancouver 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS . London 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRI^  . . Montreal 

LA  PRESSE  (Cir,  Nov.,  1911.  105,673).  Montreal 

TRADE  PAPERS. _ 

NEW  YORK. 

RETAIL  BAKER . . . T.N^w 


G.  A.  Wrightman,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  State  Manufacturers’  Association, 
will  be  editor  of  Iowa  Factories,  the 
new  journal  to  be  published  monthly  by 
that  organization  in  the  interest  of  Iowa 
industries.  The  first  number  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  January. 


For  November,  IBll 

The  Net  average  Daily  circulation  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  was  29,390. 

The  representative  of  the  American  .Ad¬ 
vertisers’  -Association  has  just  completed  a 
searching  examination  and  confirmed  the 
.State’s  own  published  figures. 

Of  this  number  16,646  are  delivered  every 
afternoon  by  carriers  into  the  homes  of 
New  Orleans  residents.  No  other  local 
paper  has  a  carrier  delivery  within  3,500 
of  this. 

During  the  six  months  ending  September 
30,  1911,  the  States  carried  159,000  more 
lines  of  local  display  advertising  than  any 
other  New  Orleans  paper. 

The  States  is  to-day  the  very  best  result 
producer  in  the  South. 

Foreign  Advertiners  Please  Note 

DAILY  STATES  new  Orleans 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Afeots— Foreifn  Adwertisiag 
New  York  Chicogo  KanoM  City 
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DIRECTORY  0 

F  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

General  Agents 

Publishers’  Representatives 

ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beckman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 

Broad  Exchange  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  6148 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA,  Adv.  Agent. 

114-116  Ea»t  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

DEBEVOISE,  FOSTER  CO. 

15-17  West  38th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill,  5235 

FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AG’CY 
243  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  4770 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 

20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 

HOWLAND,  HENRY  S.,  Adv.  Ag’cy 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK,  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

LEDDY,  JOHN  M. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  8214-15 

MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 

SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 

ILLINOIS 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  CO. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RUBINCAM  ADV,  AGENCY 
Drexel  Bldg,,  Philadelphia 
Tel.  Lombard  2152 

PHILADELPHIA  ADV.  BUREAU 
William  W.  Matos,  Inc. 
Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MEXICO 

THE  PUBLICITY  COMPANY 
San  Diego,  9,  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

CUBA  and  WEST  INDIES 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
Cuba  37,  Altos 
Havana,  Cuba 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corr. 


Representative  Club  Election. 

The  Representative  Club  of  New 
York  has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  year  1912:  President,  A.  C. 
Barrel! ;  first  vice-president,  O.  H.  Flem¬ 
ing;  second  vice-president,  S.  E.  Leith; 
secretary,  George  Costello;  treasurer, 
Owen  Jones. 

Directors — J.  C.  Bull,  H.  J.  Garrison, 
F.  L.  E.  Gauss,  C.  B.  Kimball.  E.  G. 
Pratt,  F.  D.  Sniffen.  David  D.  Lee. 


ALCORN,  FRANKLIN  P. 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  666 

ALCORN,  GEORGE  H. 

405  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  2991 

BARNARD  &  BRANHAM 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 

BRYANT,  M.  D.,  CO„  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

EPPSTEIN,  CLYDE  E. 

45  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  6454 

KELLY,  C.  F.,  &  CO. 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Gramercy  3176 

LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG 

747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
30  West  33d  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PUTNAM,  C.  1. 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 

WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 

189  East  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  Orchard  5300 


Stanger  with  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Wesley  A.  Stanger,  until  recently 
connected  with  trade  publications  in 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Royal 
Typewriter  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanger  was  for  some  time  edi¬ 
tor  of  Office  Appliances,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Office  Outfit¬ 
ter,  with  which  he  was  connected  as  part 
owner  and  editor  until  quite  recently. 
He  has  attracted  notice  by  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  prominent  magazines,  his  writ¬ 
ings  having  to  do  with  business  man¬ 
agement,  sales  methods,  etc. 

How  Big  Railroads  Keep  Xmas. 

W.  T.  Robson,  general  advertising 
agent  of^he  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Montreal,  is  distributing  through  the 
Dominion  Newspaper  Syndicate  a  very 
clever  and  timely  illustrated  story  on 
‘‘How  a  Big  Railroad  Keeps  Xmas,” 
showing  bob-sleigh  racing,  tobogganing, 
snow-shoeing  and  the  various  pastimes 
peculiar  to  the  country  through  which 
the  road  passes,  all  planned  and  pro- 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


St.  Elmo  Massengale.  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  of  .\tlanta,  Ga.,  was 
last  week  the  guest  at  luncheon  of  the 
Dallas  (Te.x.)  .Advertising  League. 


James  M.  Evans  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lozier  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Emise,  who 
has  been  made  sales  manager. 


‘‘Systematized  Personal  Publicity” 
was  the  subject  of  H.  W.  Heegstra’s 
address  before  the  Advertisers’  Club 
of  Milwaukee,  December  G. 


Clement  L.  Pollock,  playwright  and 
press  agent,  gave  a  talk  before  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Lodge  of  Elks  last  week  on  ‘‘Yel¬ 
low  and  Colorless  Journalism.” 


William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
last  week  addressed  the  avertising  men 
of  .Albany  on  ‘‘Newspaper  .Advertising.” 


O.  .A.  Moore  has  succeeded  Mr.  Metz¬ 
ger  as  advertising  manager  of  the  Sim¬ 
ple  .Account  Sales  Book  Company  of 
Fremont,  O. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 

j  The  Toronto  .Adwriters’  Club  had  a 
'1  house  warming  at  its  new  quarters  on 
I  Saturday  evening,  December  9.  The 
I  club  has  become  so  strong  that  it  now 
j  contains  many  of  the  most  important 
i  advertising  men  in  the  city.  The  new 
club  rooms  consist  of  smoking,  billiard, 
grill  and  writing  rooms,  furnished  in 
the  most  artistic  manner.  Everybody 
I  was  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
I  the  new  quarters.  .An  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  during  the  evening. 

In  three  days  of  actual  work  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dallas  .Advertising  League 
raised  $10,090  of  the  fund  they  e.xpect 
to  employ  in  entertaining  the  annual 
convention  of  the  .Associated  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  Am.rica  next  May. 

I  The  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  .Ad  Club, 

]  at  its  last  meeting,  was  addressed  by 
;  J.  W.  Berkowitz,  of  Kansas  City,  a 
i  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Commercial 
Manufacturers  and  .Advertising  Club. 
Mr.  Berkowitz  talked  upon  ‘‘Municipal 
.Advertising.’’  He  said  that  I.eaven- 
worth  had  many  of  the  necessary  ad¬ 
vantages  for  becoming  a  great  city,  and 
that  it  was  up  to  the  business  me:i  to 
let  the  world  know  what  the  city  had  to 
offer.  Willis  G.  Hawkins,  of  the  Kansas 
City  .Advertising  Club,  also  spoke. 


Willard  E.  Freeland,  secretary  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Publicity  Club,  ad-  I 
dressed  the  Publicity  Club  of  Spring-  I 
field  last  week. 


Edward  S.  Babcox,  advertising  man-  | 
ager  of  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufactur-  ! 
ing  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  de-  j 
livered  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  stere-  ' 
opticon  views,  before  the  Chicago  .Ad-  j 
vertising  Club,  December  14. 


FORT  WORTH’S  BIG  NEWSPAPER 


Star-Telegram  Publishes  an  Issue.  : 

Containing  204  Pages. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  the  world  that  j 
have  issued  copies  containing  200  pages  j 
or  over  can  be  numbered  on  one  hand.  ! 
The  last  to  be  included  in  this  exclusive 
and  select  list  is  the  Fort  Worth  Star-  i 
Telegram,  which  on  Sunday,  December  j 
10,  put  out  a  number  containing  204 1 
pages.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  a  city 
of  Fort  Worth’s  size  should  contain  a 
daily  newspaper  printing  plant  capable 
of  turning  out  such  a  monster  issue. 
•All  that  the  publishers  claim  for  it  is 
that  it  is  the  largest  ever  printed  in  a 
city  of  100,000.  It  might  perhaps  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  it  is  the  largest 
ever  printed  anywhere,  with  possibly 
one  exception. 

.All  of  the  several  hundred  engravings 
with  which  the  articles  on  the  industrial, 
agricultural  and  commercial  development  ^ 
of  Fort  Worth  and  Texas  are  illustrated  j 
were  made  in  the  Star-Telegram’s  own 
plant.  The  number  contains  forty-three 
full-page  feature  layouts,  and  665  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising,  including  fifty  full- 
page  advertisements.  All  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  secured  by  the  paper’s  regular 
staff  at  regular  rates. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  .A.  L.  Shuman, 
the  advertising  manager,  to  Amon  G. 
Carter,  the  business  manager,  and  to 
Louis  J.  Wortham,  the  editor  for  the 
excellence  of  this  monster  number. 


Press  Clippings 


^  Everything  and  anything 
^  that  is  printed  in  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  anywhere — 
can  be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

45  Lafayette  Street.  New  York  City 

■STABLISHED  A  QUARTER  OP  A  CEVTURT 


“Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.” 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Fine  Printing  Inks 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE  LOVEJOY  CO.  ■stabiuhed  i8s? 
ELECTROTYPERS 

and  Manufacturers  of  Electrotype  Machinery 

444-446  Pearl  Street  New  York 


For  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATION  Write 

AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  PRESS  (Inc.) 

307-12  DISTRICT  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ETp*  ATI  JR  PQ  Complete  Telegraph  and  Telephone  **pony**  and  Special 

*  ^  LaJ  Newt  Reports  for  Morning  and  Afternoon  Dailies. 

...  .  - 

“IPSCO”  METALS  ARE  THE  BEST 

Linotype  ....  .  .06)4  1  1  Monotype  .....  .08 

Stereotype . OS'^i  1  1  Composotype  .....  .15 

F.  0.  B.  New  York  City—  We  never  pay  treigbt 
INTERNA.TIOP<JA.L  F>LJBL-18i HERS  StJL»F»LY  CO. 

Proven  Newspaper  Supplies  117  John  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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SIR  GEORGE  NEWNES. 

HOW  A  SINGLE  IDEA  PAVED 
THE  WAY  TO  HIS  FAME 
AND  FORTUNE. 

"The  Life  of  Sir  George  Xewnes"  i' 
tile  title  of  a  new  hook  puh'.i'-hed  hy 
Ilodder  &  Stoughton,  of  London,  from 
the  i*en  of  Miss  Hulda  Friedcrichs.  who 
for  several  years  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  women  journalists  of  London, 
and  who  was  employed  from  time  tii 
time  on  periodicals  owned  hy  the  dis- 
tinguishcfl  puhlisher. 

Miss  Friederichs  possesses  a  pleasing 
and  yet  terse  style  that  adds  materially 
to  the  charm  of  her  narrative.  Many 
of  the  inciflents  she  recounts  have  never 
liefore  been  told  in  print. 

Sir  George  Newnes  started  in  life  as 
an  apprentice  in  a  firm  of  fancy  goods 
manuf.acturers.  The  last  year  of  his 
indenture  he  was  paid  a  salary  of  fh^l. 
or  $.'>nn  in  .American  money.  He  then 
iR-came  a  traveling  salesman  for  the 
house. 

Xewnes  had  for  several  years  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  the  people  wanted 
more  recreative  reading  in  magazine 
form  than  they  were  getting  and  one 
night  after  reading  an  anecdote  to  his 
wife  he  said  to  her:  “Why  does  not 
someljody  bring  out  a  paper  containing 
nothing  hut  titbits  like  this.” 

THE  CKE.\T  IDE.\. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he 
made  up  a  dummy  copy  of  Tit-Bits 
from  selections  he  had  clipped  from 
various  publications.  He  tried  very  hard 
to  find  some  one  who  would  back  him 
in  publishing  the  paper,  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

In  order  to  raise  the  money  himself, 
Xewnes,  with  the  small  capital  he  had 
accumulated,  opened  a  vegeterian  restau¬ 
rant  which  was  so  successful  that  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  he  sold  it  for  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  realize 
his  ambition. 

A  few  hours  after  the  first  number  of 
Tit-Bits  came  from  the  press,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1881,  5,000  coupies  had  been  sold 
in  Manchester,  where  the  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  produced  for  the  next  three 
years.  -At  first,  in  some  districts,  its 
name  was  against  it,  as  there  were  peo¬ 
ple  who  imagined  that  the  title  indicated 
something  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
convey. 

HOW  IT  WAS  ADVERTISED. 

From  the  outset  the  paper  was  adver¬ 
tised  on  novel  lines.  -A  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boy  Messenger  Brigade 
marched  up  and  down  Market  street, 
fifty  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  fifty 
on  the  other.  Round  their  hats  they 
wore  wide  bands  with  “Tit-Bits”  printed 
in  large  type  on  them,  and  under  their 
arms  they  carried  bundles  of  the  paper. 
The  editor  was  also  there  to  direct  their 
march,  and  when  the  top  of  the  street 
was  reached  he  directed  his  forces  to 
unite  and  return  in  double  file. 

•At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  the 
title  was  particularly  objected  to,  and 
where  the  sales  at  first  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  nil,  an  army  of  sandwich  men 
was  started  in  batches  of  six.  The  first 
bore  displayed  the  title  Tit-Bits  in  large 
letters.  The  second  bore  the  phrase: 
“I  like  it”;  the  third:  “My  wife  likes 
it” ;  the  fourth :  “My  daughter  likes  it” ; 
the  fifth:  “My  mother  likes  it”;  the 
sixth :  “.And  so  do  I.”  At  Brighton,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  volunteer  re¬ 
view,  a  number  of  donkeys  were  en¬ 
gaged  clad  in  beautiful  apparel,  each 
bearing  upon  its  gorgeous  trappings  the 
sentence:  “We  do  not  read  Tit-Bits.” 

MANCHESTER  FIR  MS  OFFER. 

The  sale  that  week  in  Brighton  of  the 


paper  that  was  rejected  by  asses  was 
phenomenal.  .A  Manchester  firm  of 
jirinters  that  had  refused  to  give  Mr. 
Xewnes  credit  to  the  extent  of  £500, 
after  perusal  of  his  dummy  copy  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  bring  out  his  publication, 
oftered  £16,000  for  the  copyright  six 
weeks  after  it  was  started;  and  six 
months  later  a  Lotidon  firm  of  pub- 
lisher>  offered  £.30,<KIO  for  it.  But  by 
this  tune  the  publisher  had  found  his 
feet,  .md  later  on  he  quietly  and  reflec¬ 
tively  remarked  to  a  friend:  “I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  rich  man.” 

The  advertising  instinct  and  genius 
that  had  been  with  Mr.  Xewnes  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Tit-Bits  remained 
with  him,  and  he  very  soon  conceived, 
in  (juiek  succession,  such  methods  of  in- 
cre.Tsing  the  circulation  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  £100  railway  accident  in¬ 
surance  and  the  offer  of  £10,0o0  to  the 
hos|>itals  of  the'  country  if  the  readers 
of  Tit-Bits  would  send  its  circulation 
up  to  a  million.  “This,”  said  Sir  George 
Xewnes  in  the  few  autobiographical 
notes  he  left  behind  him,  “had  some  in¬ 
fluence,  but  we  only  got  up  to  8.50,000 
per  week.  However,  something  like 
£.5,DfKl  was  paid  to  the  hospitals.” 

THE  TIT-HITS  VII.I.A. 

.A  year  before  the  paper  was  removed 
from  Manchester  to  London  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  20O.00<)  per  week.  The  in¬ 
crease  had  lieen  continuous  up  to  that 
time,  but  there  it  stubbornly  stopped. 
Walking  on  a  bank  holiday  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Xewnes  saw 
the  notice  of  a  house  to  be  let  or  sold.  .A 
man,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  owner, 
stood  at  the  door.  .A  minute  later  Mr. 
Xewnes  asked  him  what  was  the  price 
of  his  house.  “£400,”  was  the  answer. 
"I'll  buy  it,”  said  Mr.  Newnes.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  the  idea  “Tit-Bits 
A'illa”  came  to  his  mind.  The  house 
was  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
anecdote  sent  to  Tid-Bits.  The  winning 
anecdote  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of 
something  that  had  already  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  next  considerable  move  was  the 
offer  of  a  prize  of  £1,000  for  the  best 
serial  story,  and  this  prize,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  was  won  by  Grant  Allen 
with:  “What’s  Bred  in  the  Bone.”  Later 
on,  Mr.  Xewnes  began  to  bury  money, 
starting  with  £500  in  five  separate 
tubes,  which  were  driven  by  the  present 
Sir  Frank  Newnes  into  a  grassy  patch 
at  some  cross  roads  near  Hatfield.  After¬ 
wards  £2,500  was  hidden  in  a  similar 
manner  in  different  places. 

PEARSON  JOINS  THE  STAFF. 

The  story  of  how  C.  A.  Pearson 
joined  the  staff,  after  his  successful 
contributions  to  the  inquiry  column, 
how  he  became  commercial  manager, 
and  how  he  afterwards  started  Pearson’s 
Weekly  is  told,  and  it  is  also  mentioned 
that  the  present  Lord  Northcliffe,  then 
.Alfred  Harmsworth,  also  used  Tit-Bits 
as  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  to  wealth 
and  prominence.  Though  he  never  ac¬ 
tually  joined  the  staff,  he  was,  as  quite 
a  young  man,  one  of  the  most  regular 
contributors  to  Tit-Bits.  Up  to  this 
time  large  numbers  of  journals  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Tit-Bits  had  been  published, 
and  most  of  them  had  failed;  but  when 
.Answers  to  Correspondents  came  out. 
Sir  George  Newnes,  on  turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  first  number,  and  noting 
that  it  was  edited  with  great  intelligence 
and  aptitude,  said,  with  a  sigh,  half  of 
regret,  half  of  admiration,  as  he  put  it 
aside :  “This  is  the  first  real  opposition 
to  T.  B.” 

The  many  subsequent  enterprises  of 
Sir  George  Newnes  are  referred  to  in 
some  detail  by  his  biographer,  who  says 
that  Mr.  Stead’s  idea  of  the  Review  of 


Reviews  appealed  to  Mr.  Newnes  at 
(>nce  as  distinctly  good.  The  joint  ven¬ 
ture  was  begun,  but  those  who  knew  the 
two  parties  in  this  enterprise  were  not 
surprised  when,  before  long,  there  be¬ 
gan  to  be  little  rifts  within  the  lute,  and 
the  partnership  was  brought  to  an  end 
before  the  Review  of  Reviews  was  six 
months  old,  Mr.  Newnes,  at  his  own 
reipiest,  being  bought  out.  The  partners 
sejiaratcd  by  mutual  consent  and  re¬ 
mained  good  friends. 

ORIGIN  OF  strand's  TITLE. 

The  title  of  the  Strand  Magazine  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  L.  R.  S.  Tomalin,  a 
Putney  Heath  friend  and  neighbor,  and 
the  idea  for  the  front  cover  was  got 
from  a  large  oil  painting  in  Mr.  Newnes’ 
own  house,  representing  a  street  in 
Liverpool. 

.After  reading  the  first  batch  of  de¬ 
tective  stories  sent  in  by  Ur.  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Newnes  bought,  not  only 
every  one  of  them,  but,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  where  the  detective’s  former  ad¬ 
ventures  had  been  published — strange  to 
say  without  e.xciting  e.xceptional  in¬ 
terest— he  bought  up  all  the  stories  on 
the  market  and  began  to  publish  them  in 
the  Strand.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
advertised  with  all  the  skill  of  the  prac¬ 
tised  hand. 

A  great  service  rendered  to  science  by 
Sir  George  Newnes  in  sending  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  South  Pole  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  chapter.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  cost  Sir  George  Newnes  no 
less  than  £:38,W<J. 


BLETHEN’S  BELLINGHAM  LOSS. 


He  Says  He  Dropped  $32,500  in 

Seven  Years  in  the  Two  Papers. 

Se.attle,  Wash.,  Dec.  16,  1911. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  sale  of 
Bellingham  papers,  recently  published 
in  your  paper,  and  am  greatly  surprised 
at  the  statements  of  the  losses.  The 
American  was  established  five  years  be¬ 
fore  consolidating  with  the  Reveille,  two 
years  ago.  When  I  sold  both  papers  to 
a  local  Bellingham  syndicate  wholly 
without  reference  to  what  the  syndicate 
would  do  with  those  publications,  both 
stood  me  an  actual  investment  of  $111,- 
5tK).  The  syndicate  paid  me  $79,000  for 
the  complete  plant  and  accounts.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  my  total  loss  in 
seven  years  was  $32,500.  If,  as  reported 
to  you,  the  losses  of  my  papers  and  the 
Herald,  owned  by  Mr.  Perkins,  was  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars,  then  Per¬ 
kins  met  with  an  astounding  loss. 

I  had  a  special  purpose  in  establishing 
the  American  in  Bellingham  other  than 
driving  Perkins  out  of  the  field,  and 
that  purpose  was  accomplished  three 
years  ago. 

Since  Bellingham,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  24,000,  is  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  three  daily  and  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  the  business  syndicate  tP  which 
I  sold  bought  for  the  purpose  of  elim¬ 
inating  local  friction  and  reducing  ex¬ 
penses,  and  expecting  at  the  time  to  com¬ 
bine  with  Perkins. 

For  more  than  two  years  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  and  myself  have  been  on  pleasanter 
terms,  but  our  employes  in  Bellingham 
have  fought  like  Kilkenny  cats,  and 
hence  the  desire  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  business  interests. 

Alden  J.  Blethen. 


The  Joliet  (111.)  Herald  has  taken 
possession  of  its  new  building  and 
now  has  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
complete  newspaper  plant  in  the  state 
outside  of  Chicago. 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  C.  FREEMAN. 


Knickerbocker  Press  Says  He  Has 
Lifted  Advertising  to  a  Higher 
Plane. 

William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  A'ork  Evening  Mail, 
is  endowed  with  great  vital  power,  says 
the  Knickerbocker  Press,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.  No  man  in  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  field  is  more  constantly  engaged  than 
he— no  man  covers  so  great  a  field  or 
accomplishes  greater  results.  From  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  often  until 
after  midnight,  he  works.-  When  he- 
does  relax  he  wields  a  golf  club  on  the 
Fox  Hills  golf  links  in  Staten  Island. 

Freeman  has  lifted  advertising  to  a 
higher  plane.  He  gives  every  advertiser, 
whether  large  or  small,  the  same  price 
and  the  same  privilege.  He  believes  in 
telling  the  public  the  truth,  and  in  giving 
a  square  deal  all  around.  He  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  genius  by  natural  growth,  and 
is  said  to  command  the  highest  salary 
in  his  line  in  New  York,  if  not  in  the 
United  States. 

After  teaching  school  for  nine  years. 
Freeman  got  into  newspaper  work.  He 
wrote  weekly  letters  for  country  news¬ 
papers  for  one  dollar  a  letter.  Some  of 
these  letters  were  two  or  three  columns 
long.  He  started  a  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  had  eight  classes  in  elocution.  He 
presented  a  well-known  quartette  and 
engaged  Robert  Voorhees,  then  one  of 
the  foremost  orators  of  the  day  in  New 
Jersey. 

One  entertainment  was  staged  in  a 
church.  When  the  eventful  night  ar¬ 
rived  the  church  was  crowded.  He  had 
advertised  the  affair  by  writing  placards 
and  posting  them  around  the  country¬ 
side.  When  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd¬ 
ed  auditorium  greeted  him  he  realized 
that  the  advertising  was  the  explanation 
of  it  all. 

It  was  then  that  Freeman  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  into  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  years  later  he  started  his 
career  in  the  advertising  department  of 
a  little  newspaper  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
at  a  weekly  salary  of  $7.  From  Bridg- 
ton  he  went  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  at  an 
increase  in  salary  and  then  secured  a 
position  on  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
where  he  first  became  a  full-fledged  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  on  a  metropolitan 
daily. 

He  secured  $80,000  of  new  business 
the  first  year  and  when  he  applied  for 
an  increase  in  salary  he  was  offered  a 
raise  of  $5.  This  he  indignantly  re¬ 
fused  and  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Then  he  went  to  the  old 
Philadelphia  Item  and  after  a  brief 
career  there  secured  the  position  of 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Press.  He  remained  on  the  Press  a 
long  time  and  then  became  associated 
with  the  Hearst  organization.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  Hearst  for  twelve  years, 
until  he  became  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  fills. 


Advertising  That  Pays. 

Macon  merchants  have  decided  to  cut 
out  all  program,  directory,  hotel  regis¬ 
ters,  church  and  fair  ads,  etc.,  and  here¬ 
after  do  all  their  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.  They  have  been  a  long 
time  finding  out  that  such  advertising  is 
money  thrown  away. 


If  you  are  a  live  newspaper  or  ad¬ 
vertising  man  and  do  not  read  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  every  week  you 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  your 
own  business. 


December  23,  1911. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


AIDING  SPACE  BUYERS. 

George  A.  Weinman  Tells  the  Six 
Point  Leaguers  How  They  Can  In 
crease  the  Volume  of  Advertising 
— Says  Newspapers  Should  Do 
Much  of  the  Work  Now  Per¬ 
formed  hy  the  General  Agents. 
The  Six  Point  League  of  New  York 
gave  its  second  luncheon  of  the  season 
at  the  Aldine  Club  Tuesday  noon. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  the 
addresses  were  of  pronounced  interest. 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  the  president,  in  his 
introductory  remarks  said  that  it  wa> 
now  generally  agreed  that  advertising 
is  ranked  with  the  other  leading  busi¬ 
ness  professions.  Formerly  those  who 
canvassed  business  ft.ir  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  good  fellows  first 
and  solicitors  afterwards.  To-day,  while 
most  of  them  are  good  fellows,  they 
devote  their  time  to  business,  leaving 
entertaining  to  their  leisure  hours. 

MR.  Weinman’s  address. 

George  A.  Weinman,  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Lord  &  Taylor, 
spoke  on  ‘‘What  the  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Wants  to  Know  from 
Special  Representatives.’’  Mr.  Wein¬ 
man  said  that  the  principal  problem  of 
the  manufacturer  to-day  was  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  dealer  in  adver¬ 
tising  his  goods.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  spending  a  lot  of  money  to  this 
end,  but  he  thought  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  themselves  could  greatly  help 
the  cause  if  they  would  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  dealer  in  the  right  way. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  the 
manufacturer  encounters  he  told  of  the 
experience  of  his  own  firm.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  that  was  done  formerly  by  the 
house  bore  at  the  bottom  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “’Sold  by  all  dealers.”  Retailers  in 
small  cities  having  the  exclusive  agency 
of  the  line  objected  to  this  phrase 
on  the  ground  that  people  who  wanted 
the  goods  would  call  at  other  stores  and 
be  given  substitutes. 

AROUSING  THE  DEALERS. 

Mr.  Weinman  said  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
placing  of  a  brand  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  directly  helping  them  to  move 
the  goods.  They  suggested  that  the 
words  “all  dealers”  be  eliminated  and 
the  name  of  the  retailer  be  put  in  its 
place.  Mr.  Weinman  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  dealers  ought  to  be  willing 
to  spend  some  of  their  own  money  in 
advertising  trade-marked  goods,  and 
that  the  burden  should  not  entirely  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  manufacturer. 

Several  years  ago  he  visited  Cleve¬ 
land  and  called  on  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  to  induce  him  to  push  the 
underwear  manufacturetl  by  his  firm. 
He  even  offered  to  contribute  $200  or 
$.100  to  advertise  it  in  the  local  papers 
in  connection  with  the  retailer's  own 
advertising.  The  merchant  objected  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  never  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  of  trade-marked  goods. 


LinotypeMachines 
For  Sale 

Tw'o  1 -letter  Mergenthaler  lino¬ 
type  machines ;  one  font  of  6-pt. 
1  -letter  mats ;  one  font  7-pt.  1  -letter 
mats:  one  font  10-pt.  1 -letter  mats, 
moulds,  etc.  These  machines  are  in 
good  condition,  are  working  every 
day,  but  are  in  excess  of  our  needs. 
Address  the 

TRIBUNE  -  REPUBLICAN 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


A  CONTEST  OF  SONG. 

Novel  and  Successful  Enterprise  of 
New  York  German  Paper. 

The  Morgen-Journal,  one  of  New 
'  York’s  leading  German  dailies,  has  just 
brought  to  a  successful  close  a  remark¬ 
able  contest,  in  which  more  than  40,000 
i  readers  entered. 

In  all  l,0t)0  prizes  were  offered  in 
the  contest,  the  first  being  $1,000  in  gold, 
the  second  a  trip  to  Europe  and  return 
:  for  two  people ;  the  third,  $o00  in  cash ; 
'fourth,  a  diamond  ring;  fifth,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  Symphonie-Graphophon ;  sixth,  a 
'  Columbia  Graphonola ;  seventh,  a  parlor 
'  set ;  eighth,  a  dining  room  set. 

The  circulation  of  the  Morgen-Jour- 
'  nal,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  publisher,  Mr.  H.  E.  Murray,  has 
increased  over  7,000  copies  a  day  as  a 
result  of  this  song  contest. 

So  far  this  year  the  circulation  of  the 
I  Morgen-Journal  has  increased  16,000, 
equal  to  about  60,000  in  the  case  of  a 
,  paper  in  English,  Mr.  Murray  says  He 
also  reports  a  gain  of  101,609  lines  of 
display  advertising  in  eleven  months. 
Mr.  Murray  conducts  the  paper  on  the 
lines  of  an  aggressive,  enterprising  Eng- 
j  lish  daily. 


He  UNITED 


HUGH  E.  .MUKR.\Y, 

I’l  ni.lSHER  OK  DAS  .MORGEN  JOI  RXAL,  NEW  YORK. 


HOW  THE  ELAN  WORKED. 

Later  on  when  there  had  hem  a 
change  in  the  management  of  the  lirm 
.\lr.  Winman  approached  the  head  of 
the  house  and  presented  his  case  to  l;im.  ' 
The  latter  said  that  he  was  perleitly 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  mar.ner  sug¬ 
gested.  The  resulting  sales  were  ex¬ 
ceed  ngly  gratifying.  Ib.e  year  before 
the  innovation  was  adopted  .Mr.  \\\.in- 
man's  firm  had  soltl  only  $  >iio  wr)nli  of 
the  underwear  to  this  concern.  The 
first  year  after  the  :idvertis:ng  was 
started  it  increased  to  $1.2oo,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  $2,.‘)0O,  and  tb.e  next  y\ar 
to  $-7,000,  and  last  year  order>  were 
filled  amounting  to  $ll,7oo.. 

A  Philadeliihiii  house  had  been  han¬ 
dling  the  .Merode  underwear  along  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen  other  makes.  No 
effort  had  been  made  to  push  any  one  , 
of  them,  the  retailer  being  content  to 
sell  the  goods  oidy  to  those  who  called  '■ 
for  them,  and  made  no  effort  whatever  ' 
to  increase  the  individual  line  sales.  .Mr.  ! 
Weinman  suggested  that  the  lirm  should  ; 
concentrate  on  one  I'ne  of  underwear, 
and  argued  that  if  properly  advertised  ; 
the  sales  of  the  one  line  would  soon  | 
exceed  the  aggregate  sales  of  all.  The  ; 
plan  was  adopted,  and  the  sales  ran  up 
from  $1,500  to  $15,000  in  a  very  short  j 
time.  I 

WH.AT  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  DO. 

One  of  the  troubles  encountered  by 
manufacturers  of  trade-marked  goods  is 
to  convince  the  merchant  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  advertising  them. 
Some  are  skeptical,  some  are  afraid  to 
risk  their  monev,  and  some  are  cow¬ 


ardly.  If  the  iK'wsp.'qier  solicitors  could 
g  ve  the  advertisers  concrete  examples 
illustiating  the  power  of  advertising 
backed  up  by  good  arguments,  Mr. 
Weinman  thought  that  many  of  them 
might  be  induced  to  use  space  who  are 
now  holding  back. 

.Mr.  Weinman  asserted  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  ought  to  do  much 
of  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  the 
advertising  agents  in  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
paring  copy  and  in  giving  intelligent 
and  helpful  advice  to  the  advertisers. 
.Ml  advertising  discounts  oyght  to  be 
eliminated,  and  space  sold  on  a  one- 
price  basis. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  also  spoke. 

.\mong  those  present  were;  W.  N. 
Callender,  F.  T.  Carroll,  Porter  Caruth-  I 
,  ers,  Thomas  E.  Conklin,  J.  J.  W.  Earn- 
shaw,  Thomas  Flynn.  Louis  Gilman, 

'  Philip  Hasbrouck.  H.  M.  Iloor,  M.  D. 

'  Hunton,  \''erne  Johnson. 

J.  A.  Klein,  W.  H.  Lawrence.  Charles  . 
I  T.  Logan,  W.  J.  Morton,  George  Now-  i 
land.  P'rank  R.  Northrup,  F.  St.  J. 

;  Richards,  Charles  Seested.  Charles  D. 

;  Spalding,  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard,  H. 

;  A.  Stroub,  W.  B.  Tice.  Philip  S.  Tildeu. 
Robert  Tomes..  Henry  C.  Volk. 
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Here  are  some  signifi¬ 
cant  figures.  They  tell 
the  story  of  the  pro¬ 
gress,  the  success,  the 
recognition  of 

The  Syracuse 

(NEW  YORK) 

Evening  Journal 

During  the  first  six 
months  of  1911  THE 
SYRACUSE  EVEN¬ 
ING  JOURNAL  car¬ 
ried  175,080  inches  of 
advertising.  Its  after¬ 
noon  contemporary  car¬ 
ried  160,240  inches. 

During  the  six  months 
THE  JOURN  AL  had  6,704 
inches  gain  in  local  and 
2,748  inches  gain  in 
general,  a  total  gain  of 
9,452  inches  advertising 
over  the  same  period 
last  year. 

For  the  same  period  its 
contemporary  showed 
3,107  inches  loss  in 
local  and  918  inches 
loss  in  general,  a  total 
of  4,025  inches. 

The  examination  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  during 
the  summer  resulted 
in  a  circulation  of  over 
35,000  to  THE 
SYRACUSE  EVEN> 
INC  JOURNAL 

We  will  gladly  show 
you  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

THE  JOH.V  BUDD  COMP.WY 
Advertising  Representatives 
Bruniwick  Bldg.,  New  York;  Tribune 
Bldg,  Chicago;  Chemical 
Bldg.,  St  Louis, 


AUTOMATIC  MAIL  EXCHANGE. 

A  New  Invention  That  Promises  to  \ 
Be  a  Boon  to  Railroads. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  although  the 
speed  of  pas.senger  and  mail  trains  ha< 
been  rapidly  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  the  same  mechanism  for  han¬ 
dling  newspaper  and  other  mail  is  still 
'  employed  on  nearly  all  of  the  trunk 
lines. 

.\  fast  mail  train  running  from  a  ter¬ 
minal  passes  a  junction  point  and  de¬ 
livers  papers  for  readers  on  a  cross 
line.  The  fast  mail  train  on  the  latter 
line  passes  the  same  junction  without 
stopping  and  necessarily  leaves  the  news 
of  the  world  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
i  local  train  to  convey  it  to  the  readers 
on  the  line.  Such  a  condition  means 
hours  of  delay. 

.■\lhert  Hupp,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
invented  an  automatic  mechanism  for 
the  delivery  and  picking  up  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  mail  matter  by  fast 
trains.  The  mechanism  was  recently 
given  an  experimental  trial  at  Over- 
♦IanJ‘  Park,  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City, 
j  -for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its 
I  spracticability  in  its  exchange  of  mail 
!  between  fast  non-stopping  mail  trains 
and  stations. 

Twelve  cranes,  each  holding  a  mail 
bag,  had  been  erected.  They  were  part 
of  the  Hupp  invention  and  were  non¬ 
resisting.  that  is.  they  release  the  mail 
bag  to  the  receiving  chute  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  resistance.  On  approaching 
1  the  station  the  mechanism  on  the  mail 
car  is  thrown  into  action  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  trip  located  at  a  given  spot  along-  j 
side  the  trackway  and  makes  one  revo¬ 
lution  while  traveling  by  the  station. 
The  mechanism  rings  a  gong  in  the 
car  to  notify  the  mail  clerks  of  an 
!  exchange.  The  door  of  the  car  opens, 
a  delivery  chute  upon  which  the  mail 
,  bags  for  the  station  have  been  placed 
extends  from  the  car,  and  at  a  given 
I  spot  delivers  the  mail  bags  upon  a 
I  raised  platform.  The  receiving  chute 
1  extends  and  conducts  from  the  station 
cranes  the  mail  bags  that  have  been 
placed  thereon.  The  delivery  chute  and 
receiving  chutes  then  return  to  their 
normal  position,  the  car  door  closes  and 
the  mechanism  throws  from  gear,  all 
i  by  automatic  action  and  absolutely  with- 
i  out  the  aid  of  anyone, 
j  .Nt  a  speed  approximately  3.5  miles 
Ian  hour,  12  mail  bags  were  conducted 
into  the  car,  one  after  another  in  quick 
;  succession,  in  a  period  of  little  more 
'  than  a  second  of  time,  and  each  sack 
was  deposited  gently  upon  the  floor  of 
the  car  without  injury. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  experiment 
with  the  Hupp  invention  were  much 
pleased  with  what  they  saw,  and  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
j  adoption  of  the  Hupp  system  by  the 
I  railroads  will  effect  a  great  saving  of 
I  time  and  money  to  them,  and  at  the 
'  same  time  will  be  a  decided  benefit  to 
I  the  cities  and  towns  which  will  receive 
I  their  newspapers  and  other  mail  several 
i  hours  earlier  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
i  There  are  in  the  United  States  12,000 
stations  at  which  mail  may  be  delivered 
and  picked  up  by  the  Hupp  mechanism. 


The  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
carried  over  120  columns  of  advertising 
in  its  issue  of  Friday,  Dec.  8.  The  num¬ 
ber  contained  24  pages. 

The  Naples  (N.  Y.)  News  and  the 
Yates  County  Chronicle  of  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  have  recently  closed  successful 
subscription  contests. 


SOLILOQUIES  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

By  H.  F.  Lockhart. 

Most  ei;jlit  ii’clock — .-mil  no  one  on  the  job. 

I'lec,  but  them  printers  has  an  easy  layl  » 
An’  editors!  «hv.  crickey!  any  slob  I 

fan  hold  an  arm-chair  down  and  draw  his  | 

pay 

I  wish  that  fresh  yoiiiiji  ed.  would  get  the  can; 
I’d  show  ’em  huw  ihis  paper  should  be  ran! 

I  s’pose,  because  I’m  devil  here,  they  think 

That  all  I’m  good  for  is  to  shove  a  broom.  1 
tlr  get  my  face  smeared  up  with^  printer  s  ink  | 
.\  washin’  forms  in  the  composin’  room. 

Say!  If  they’d  oily  give  me  half  a  show. 

I'd  learn  ’em  how  to  make  this  bum  sheet  go! 

Some  day  the  senior  cil.  will  be  took  sick; 

riicn  mavbc  there  won’t  he  an  awful  stew! 
They’ll  want  some  editorial  copy  quick; 

Them  fresh  reporters  won’t  know  what  to  do. 
.\nd  then  I’ll  say.  as  calm  as  calm  can  be.  ] 

'’.\w,  don’t  you  fret;  just  leave  it  all  to  me  | 

.\nd  then  they’ll  stand  and  watch  me  sling  the  I 

I  Ink  I 

.\nd  nudge  each  other,  and  when  I  am  d^e,  ’ 
They’ll  say.  "The  boss’s  stuff  is  on  the  blink; 

t’lee.  Hennery,  you  sure  have  got  him  skun!” 
.\nd  then  I’ll  answer  with  a  mordest  grace, 

.\n’  say,  ".\w  quit  yer  kiddin’;  close  yer  face!” 

I 

Then  when  the  boss  comes  hack  a  feelin’  blue, 
.\n’  thiukin’  the  whole  place  is  out  of  joint 
Because  he  hooked  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Some  one  will  bring  the  iiaiier  in  and  point  i 
To  what  I  wrote  and  sa\.  "That  there’s  some 
kid! 

Say.  Usury  done  it:  see  what  he  has  did?" 

.\n'  then  the  boss  won’t  know  just  what  to 
say  — 

lie’ll  be  so  kinder  taken  by  surprise — 

He’ll  t.ake  the  pauer  in  a  half  dared  way 
.\s  if  he  couldn’t  scarce  believe  his  eyes. 
Say!  \\'hen  the  old  man  reads  what  I  have  ' 
wrtste,  I 

Tal.c  it  from  me,  it  sure  will  get  his  goat!  j 

Hut.  then  doggone  it.  just  as  like  as  not 

He’ll  be  sii  green  about  what  1  have  did,  | 
He’ll  up  and  say,  ’’ You’re  fired  on  the  spot,”  : 

.\n’  hardly  give  me  time  to  gr.ab  me  lid 
Bcfi'.'e  he  t.'ws  me  to  the  outside  door, 
tiosh!  there’s  the  foreiiian — 1  ain’t  swept  this  | 
floor.  j 

—Inland  Printer. 


A  Big  One 

Kveninf?  Paper — 20,000  circulation. 
Kastern  Field. 

Pi>pulation — City  and  environs.  400,000. 
Ctmipetition  -  One  morninjf,  one  evening. 
Physical  Value — $120,000 
Associated  Press  Franchise. 

Can  he  bought  for  $250,000. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  openings  in  Ihe  United  States. 

Harwell  &  Cannon 

Brokers  in  newspaper  and  magazine  proper¬ 
ties  that  are  not  ‘’hawked  on  the  market** 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  New  York  City 

Cor.  23rd  Sc.  and  5th  Ave. 


Coupon  Clipping 
Campaign 

you  can  use  the  American  Library 
Allas  of  the  World  on  the  ninety- 
eight  cent  plan  with  good  profit. 

This  new  census  .\tlas  is  the 
best  $4.00  .\tlas  at  the  low  pricS 
that  lias  ever  been  offered  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Send  $1.2S  for  sample.  I  will 
send  it  to  you  express  prepaid. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Circulation  Feature* 

32  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  to  announce  that  C.  E. 
Perrigo,  Originator  of  “THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  BABY  CONTEST"  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connections  with  The 
McDonald  Syndicate,  of  Erie,  Pa., 
and  is  now  interested  in  and  affiliated 
with  this  company. 

The  United  Contest  Company 

( Incorporated ) 

“Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best** 
811  Gtizen  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


^  Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  New  York  City  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 
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